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who are buying other than Goodyear tires. 


All this sturdiness, this safety, this trouble- 
saving—you are bound to demand it some- 
time. Why not in the next tire that you buy? 


How They Excel 


It is evident that Goodyear tires excel. 
* They hold top place in Tiredom—outsell any 
other. And none but the best tire built could 
do that, after millions have been used. 
* 
Their advantages are these: 
The No-Rim-Cut feature—which we con- 
—* rim-cutting impossible. 
which rim-cut mean enormous waste. 


ends a major cause of blow-outs. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


The Tires Men 


You'll Be Glad When You Get Them 
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glad when we get you to join them. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Mexico City, Mexico 


exclusive process costs us $450,000 per year. 
Our rubber rivets—formed by a patent 
method—reduce by 60 per cent the risk of 
tread separation. 
Our All-Weather tread—used on Good- 


tough, double-thick and enduring. 


grasps wet roads wi": deep, sharp, resistless 
No wheel should be without it. 


Say That You Want Them 


Say to your dealer that you want Goodyear 
tires and you’ll get them. 
tire troubles will be wiped out or minimized. 
Hundreds of thousands have proved this, and 
have adopted this Goodyear tire. 


Write Us on Anything You Waat in Rubber 
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Exceptional Opportunities 
afforded for a permanent 
and profitable position 


Write, giving age, experi- |]! 
ence, and tell why you 
think you can sell it 
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‘American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 




























| Save Work, 


Fine for Dairy Farms 


We sell a great many Pilot Lighting 
Plants to dairy farmers. Because dairy 
farmers can get even more out of an 
Acetylene installation than anybody else. 

Our Dairy farmer patrons make these 
Acetylene plants do double work. They 
run an extra line of pipe to each barn— 
and sometimes to other outbuildings. In 
these buildings they fasten the great balls 
of Acetylene light to timbers or rafters. 

They also equip these lights with igni- 
tion devices—to make them light with the 
pull of a chain without matches. 


Two of these Acetylene barn lights will 


| Make a big dairy barn as light as day. 


They will give more light than a dozen 
lanterns—and, unlike lanterns, they can- 
not be tipped over. 

The same is true of Acetylene hduse 
lights. They burn in handsome station- 


| ary bronze or brass fixtures securely fas- 
, tened to ceilings or walls. 





Acetylene is, too, a double boon to the 
women folks. In addition to the beauty 
of the light, it brings even a greater con- 
venience in the gas cooking stove. 

For Acetylene is used in gas cooking 
ranges in thousands of country homes, 
just as city gas is used in millions of city 
homes. : 

In all of these homes the gas range has 
shortened cooking hours and has done 
away with the drudgery of handling coal, 
wood and ashes. 


Pilot Acetylene Generators are the most 
widely sold light and fuel plants in the world, 


Our advertising literature tells why they are 
safe, reliable and trouble proof. Write to 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Western Factory 
3628 Jasper Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Factory 
674 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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# WHO'S WHO 
GRICULTURE 


Farmer’s Perseverance Rewarded 
J, C. BUSSELL, WATKINS COUNTY, , Y 

Seven years ago Samuel Guilbean 
then a young man of 23, moved with 
his wife and child to Ogdensburg N 
Y. Their only possessions were thei; 
clothes. Mr Guilbean had Previously 
been a cheese maker, but was obliged 
to give it up on account of his health 
Even with such a humble start the 
family began to make good financially 
from the time they reached Ogden. 
burg They bought furniture, part 
new and part second-hand, on the in. 
stallment plan. Instead of living from 
hand to mouth with nothing saved 4 
the end of the month, the man con. 
tracted for a house at $300, agreeins 
to pay $5 monthly. He was first em. 
ployed by a flouring mill a: S10 4 
week. Later he worked for the Rut. 
land railroad at $1.40 a day. After 4 
short time he received $2.25, 

When the first house was paid for 
he bought another $300 house through 
a building and loan association 
of six years both houses were 
for, although the family was sti] 
titute of the comforts, of life More. 
ever, he ,.had spent much labor and 
money in improving his houses, which 
partly accounts for the fact that when 
disposing of them he secured S1(k\), 

The farm he finally bought 
$3000. In addition he purchased six 
cows and a span of horses, which made 
a cost of $50 more. It was in the pur- 
Chase of this farm that he was al. 
lowed $1000 for his two houses as part 
payment, 

. During nine months on the farn 
with nothing but his dairy and day 
labor as a source of income he has 
supported a family of four, paid 

est and $37 principal on. $2500, ana 
added $300 to the worth of the farm. 
Following the advice of the same real 
estate man he has now purchased a 
larger farm with 25 cows for Si 
turning in his first farm as part 
ment. Instead of working his f: i 
shares so many do, his co t 
permits him to apply half of the 
proceeds first to the payment 
interest and after that the 

tion of the principal. 
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Cauliflower Considered a Gamble Crop 


Cost Excessive from Start to Finish, Rarely Less Than One Hundred Dollars an Acre---Because of Hand Labor Big 
Crops Cost More Than Small Ones-~-H. R. Talmage of Suffolk County, Long Island, Prominent Grower, 
Tells Experience---How Exchange Has Helped Growers---Editorial Correspondence 


és AULIFLOWER is one of the most 
uncertain crops a farmer can raise. 
One can never know whether or 
not he will get a dollar for it till the dollar 
is actually in his pocket,” said H. R. Tal- 
mage of Suffolk county, N Y, in a recent 
interview. ‘‘The best looking crop I ever grew 
lost money for me. 

“In the first place,” he continued, ‘‘the 
seed is costly. Before the growers formed 
the Long Island cauliflower association, we 
had often to pay upward of $2, often as high 
as $2.50 an ounce for it. Thanks to the work 
of the association we now get it for $1 or 
even less, without any reduction in the qual- 
ity. But even at that price the cost is high 
compared with most other agricultural crops. 
From start to finish a great deal of hand 
work is necessary, so this adds greatly to 
the expense. The man who can nowadays 
grow a crop at less than $100 an acre is the 
rare exception. : 

“Prior to 1900, when land in eastern Long 
Island commanded lower prices than it does 
today, my costs ranged from $49 to $78. In 
1902 the cost was $82; in 1904 it was $85. 
Since 1906, when the cost was $77.50, it has 
advanced steadily from $96.50 in 1907 to $145 
in 1912. It must be said, however, that part 
of this jump in costs is due to the extra 
dose of fish scrap I give the crop. The yield 
has also a great deal to do with the cost; 
a big yield entails much more hand work than 
does a small one. Then, too, the cost of feed- 
ing horses to do the necessary cultivating 
adds to the bill. Labor is a great deal higher 
now than when I began farming for myself 
in. 1895. Then a Pole laborer was glad to 
work for $10 a month; now he easily gets 
$20 to $25. On my land I have found that a 
ton to the acre of a general commercial fer- 
tilizer mixture and an additional 1000 
pounds of high-grade 


precedes the caulifiower and which receives 
10 loads of homemade manure—a mixture of 
horse and cow—to the acre. [The field pic- 
tured on the front cover shows results of 
proper fertilization.] 

“The seed is sown rather thinly in open 
field nursery beds about the middle of May. 
Like other members of the cabbage family 
it germinates quickly—in about a week under 
ordinary conditions. In five or six weeks the 
seedlings are large enough to transplant in 
the field. The rows are made 40 inches apart 
and the plants set by machine 22 inches 
asunder in the rows. 

“Sometimes I finish setting my 15 acres 
as early zs July 25 and sometimes not until 
August 1. From the very first it is essential 
to success to keep the field free from weeds 
and the s. il loose and open, so as to conserve 
as much moisture and plant food as possible. 
Cultivations are given weekly until the plants 
are so large they might be injured by the 
horses while passing up and down the field, 
Hand hoeing, which may be necessary two 
or three times prior to this, is usually done 
two or three times after. I have not found 
it necessary to spray for any plant disease, 
but I use dry paris green, as it seems to be 
needed to get rid of the green cabbage worms. 
I have succeeded in avoiding club foot 
and other diseases of the cabbage tribe 
carried from year to year in the soil. Anyone 
can do this if he will avoid putting cabbage 
and related plants on the same ground oftener 
than once in four or more years, and by 
using manure from animals which have 
eaten such plants as cabbage and cauliflower, 
upon soil which is not to have such crops 
for four or more years. 

“Cauliflower needs a good deal more hand 
work than does cabbage, for though the two 
crops may be handled alike up to the last 


hoeing I have mentioned, the cauliflower 
heads must be blanched. This process 
demands as much care as in the case of celery. 
The field must be gone over at frequent inter- 
vals as the crop approaches maturity, so the 
maturing heads may be noted and tied up. 
This tying consists in fastening the leaves 
over the heads, which will thus be protected 
from the sun. As it can be done only by 
hand, it is a tedious and expensive process. 
When the weather is favorable early cauli- 
flower tied in summer will blanch in four or 
five days. Sometimes it requires a week or 
even longer. Late cauliflower may require 
two weeks or even a little longer. Often, 
however, it will blanch in 10 to 12 days. 
‘“‘All the Long Island crop is barreled and 
shipped, mainly to New York. Prices are 
extremely variable. I have known times when 
cauliflower could not be sold at any price, 
and other times when it commanded as high 
as *5> a barrel. Last year prices for early 
ranged from $2.25 to $3.25 and for late from 
75 cents to $1.50. In an ordinary season 150 
barrels an acre is an average yield. In an 
extremely good year 300 barrels may be pro- 
duced. In general, 200 barrels “long 
trimmed” is considered a good crop. Two 
years ago growers in this section lost heavily, 
last year many cleared $75 to $150 an acre, 


How Exchange Has Made Farmers Money 


“The association has been a great help to 
us in many ways. When it began we often 
lost money because of the poor system of 
selling our craps. Every man was for him- 
self. Those who watched the quotations 
would be almost sure to ship when the price 
in New York or Brooklyn was quoted high. 
The result would be a glut and poor returns. 
Often we would get only a few postage stamps 
and sometimes a due bill for freight charges 

Such condtions were 





fish scrap gives satis- 
factory results. The 
general fertilizer 
which analyzes about 
5.5% each of ammo- 
nia and potash and 
10% phosphoric acid, 
is composed of 
nitrate of soda, 250 
pounds; tankage, 
325; fish scrap, 300; 
acid phosphate, 900; 
muriate of potash, 
This formula 
makes one ton. 

“In addition to the 
plant food thus ‘sup- 
plied directly to the 
crop, the soil is kept 
rich by the liberal 
feeding of other 
crops in the rotation 
which consists of po- 


225, 








very discouraging, 
but they forced us 
together. 
“Like every other 
- co-operative enter- 
prise our association 
had rather hard sled- 
ding at first, but in 
time it got on its feet. 
Not long after we be- 
gan came the econo- 
mies in the purchase 
of seed I have already 
mentioned, also great 
reductions in the cost 
of barrels for ship- 
ping cauliflower to 
market. Because we 
can buy in lots of 
10,000 through the 
exchange, we get the 
very lowest prices. 
This saves consider- 
able money. Our fer- 
tilizers, paris green 
and other requisites 








tatoes grown two 
years in succession 
and fertilized each 
year with 1600 


pounds of ‘the above 
mixture to the acré, 
then grain followed 
by grass, which latter 


gains steadily in the corn districts. 
and either stored or set in large shocks in the fields. 
good, stiff frosts come first in order to prevent mold and decay. 


It’s Corn Husking Time the Country Over 


Hand husking is still the custom in most sections, although the husker and shredder 
The small crop when hand husked is tied in bundles, 
If stover is shredded, let a few 


cost us a good deal 
less through the ex- 
change than for- 
merly and market 
costs much lower. 
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‘dalis ainiiang Mettaira illinois Users Shows Satishaction- Right Vsers in Oen Ueed-—Cows Prefer Machine to Hand 
Milking--Time Averages Less Than Four Minutes Per Cow---Two Boys Milk Herd of Sixty---Removes 


Worry of Being Left Without Milkers---How Keep Outfit Clean—By A. C. Page 


FEW weeks ago I started out to 

see what I could learn about the 

milking machine situation in the 
great dairy district west of Chicago, where 
every farm has from one to four silos and 
almost every farmer is a dairyman. I talked 
te six farmers who have been using milking 
machines for six months to eight years. They 
did not all have the same type of machine, 
but every one of them was pleased and satis- 
fied with his outfit. The man who had 
used the machine longest was the most 
enthusiastie. : 

All of the modern styles of machines oper- 
ate by suction, although this is applied in a 
varying manner. In all of them the suction 
is pulsating, so that it resembles the natural 
sucking of the calf, or to a certain extent, the 
nature of hand milking. There is no ques- 
tion whatever that the machines will milk 
satisfactorily. In hand milking, some cows 
milk easier than others and the same is true 
with the machine. With some cows which 
are inclined to be nervous and therefore tend 
to hold up their milk, the machine will often 
do better than the hand method, particularly 
if the man who milks by hand is inclined to 
be rough or noisy. In almost all cases where 
the machine is used, it is customary to strip 
the cows after it is taken off. There is usu- 
ally very little, if any, milk left in the udder, 
but any careful cow man can understand the 
necessity for being sure. Cows vary in the 
way they give down their milk, and the 
machine has no brains of its own. Some 
very good dairymen believe that the udder 
needs regular manipulation to keep it pliable 
and elastic, and this would be given by hand 
stripping. — 

One of the common ideas is that when the 
machine is used the cows do not develop to 

‘the high milking capacity that they otherwise 

would and that after a year or two they drop 
off perceptibly. I questioned Charles Ham- 
mond particularly on this point, because he 
has had an outfit at work in his herd for 
eight years. Some of the cows have been 
milked by the machine all this time, starting 
in with their first milking. “I believe that 
the cows will develop larger capacity when 
the machine is used than when they are 
milked by hand,” said Mr Hammond, “and 
the reason is this: The machine is always the 
same. Even if a different man operates it it 
works with the same amount of suction and 
at the same speed, and it is always quiet. 
You have often noticed what a big difference 
it makes in the amount of milk a cow gives 
when she is handled by a strange miflker. 
Some of the best cows I have started in on 
the milking machine as heifers eight years 
ago.” Mr Hammond milks between 50 and 60 
cows all the time. 


Machine a Real Labor Saver 
Does the machine really save time and 
energy, was another question I asked all of 
the various men. Lyle Smith milks an aver- 
age of about 45 cows. Working with one man 
to help him he handles the herd im about an 
hour and 20 minutes. This ts just ordimary 


 mitiked In 57 minutes without any particular 

hurty. Mr Peterson has four units of the 
Shortly after they 
tfit the son who had 
end of the milking 
was unable to milk 





for several weeks. By using. the machine, 
however, the father went ahead and the onlv 
difference was that it took him a Hitle longer. 

Will Stevens, with one helper and three 
units, milks an av@rage of 25-cows in.about 
50 minutes. He has often handled it by him- 
self in an hour ard 20 minutes. W. E. Draper 
averages about 18 cows, and with three units 
milks them in about 40 minutes. According 
to these average figures, the machine very 
evidently is a time-saver, for the length of 
time it takes to each cow appears to be 
between three and four minutes. It is an 
extra good milker who can go_through a 
string of 10 to 15 cows at the rate of five 
minutes each and not have his muscles ane 
tendons sere on account of it. 


Two Young Boys Milk Sixty Head 


The most interesting answer to this 
tion was from Charles Hammond, the 
one who has had the outfit eight years. The 
help which he could get for the farm grew 
poorer and poorer, being, as he declared, 
simply the left-overs after the factories and 
shops had taken their pick. He was not will- 
ing to trust the men who came along with 
his cows. His two sons then were eight and 
six years old respectively, and while he would 
not have put them at regular milking to any 
extent at that age,he did let them undertake 
the fascinating work of running the milking 
machine. -The older one picked it up very 
quickly and after a few months the other 
had followed his example. For nearly seven 
years now these two lads have been milking 
the entire herd of «} cows alone, each using 
three machines, which milk two cows apiece. 
In this way the two of them handle 12 cows 
at a time and finish up the job complete in 
just about an hour. Even though they are 
still youngsters, their comparatively long 
experience at the work has made them expert. 
and the work is easier for them than it would 
be to milk eight or 10 cows apiece by hand. 
These boys have no other chores of any sort 
to do, and both are proud of their specialized 
ability. One of them is 15 and the other is 
13 years old 

One thing that impressed me because every 
man I talked to mentioned it, was the ele- 
ment of safety which is introduced into. dairy- 
ing by the use of a milking machine. When 
depending upon hand milkers a man could 
never be certain when he was going to be left 
single handed. Few dairymen who have gone 
through long years of experience have missed 
being left in the middle of winter with one 
man sick, another perhaps gone to seek an 
easier job, and all the cows giving a full flow 
of milk and requiring absolutely to be 
attended to twice a day. Visions of cramped 
and. aching fingers and swollen wrists will 
rise in the mind of many a dairyman at this 
thought. 

A question of very vital importance is that 
of cleanliness. Consumers have become par- 
ticular about what they will eat and drink, 
and unless the machine would keep the milk 
clean, it would be eliminated for this reason 
alone. There seems no good reason, how- 
ever, why a small amount of rubber tubing 
cannot be kept im perfectly sanitary condition. 
I asked all of these different men how they 
took care of the machines in this reapect. In 
eath tase they said that they drew clean, 
cold water through the teat cups and tubing 
immediately wheh milking was finished. Sev- 
eral of them follow the cold water imme- 
diately with scalding water and then put the 
tebing and cups in @ tub or tank, where they 
will stand in running cold water until next 
milking time. 

Considering its elicheney; as compared to 
other farm devices, the eost of the mfiking 
machine seems to be relatively flow. . Lyle 
Smith’s outfit, which handles six cows at a 


ques- 
same 


ey, 


“horse power gasolime engine. 


the older observers believed 


time, cost $412 complete, including the 21, 
Andrew ‘Peter- 
son’s equipment, which handles four cows at 
a time, cost $290 complete. Will Stevens 
whose outfit handles three cows at a time, 
paid $270 tor the whole thing and the 2'. 
horse power engine which is included in thes< 
figures has at least one horse power which is 
uot necessary. Mr Pratt’s outfit, which milks 
eight cows at a time, cost $500 complete, 
including the two horse power engine. W. E. 
Draper’s equipment for three cows cost $225. 
Charles Hammond’s equipment, which 
bandles 12 cows at a time, cost $625. 

In all of these cases the men stated thai 
the cost of upkeep and repairs had been very 
light; and realiy, except for fhe rubber tub- 
ing which-is bound to deteriorate; there ix 
hardly anything breakable. 

A good dealof prejudice which has existed 
against, the milking machine has grown up, 
because ip some cases machines were noi 
properly bandied. “The trouble with some 
of the men who tried _them,’’ said one dairy- 
man to me, “was that they expected the 
raachine to have all the brains and do the 
whole job by itself.”” The only way in which 
the milking machine will give satisfaction is 
when it is operated by a careful, thoughtful 
man who knows something about cows as 
well as about machinery. Another of the 
men said, “If a man did not have sense 
enough to run one of these machines, I would 
not want him around my cows anyway.” 


CONTROL OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

From time immemorial it has been known 
that certain maladies were transferrable from 
the diseased to the healthy. In many cases 
in the theory 
that there was “something in the air,” 
whereby the maladies were communicated, 
and people or animals <ot sick. The science 
of bacteriology has siice explained the reason 
We know now that every disease of an infec 
tious nature is Caused by a specific micro 
organism, which in one way or other must 
be introduced into the animal body to caus: 
that disease. 

The principal ways by which such infection 
takes place are: 1. Through the digestive 
tract, in the food or drink; 2, through the 
respiratory tract, inhaling air containing the 
disease-producing organisms; 3, through abra- 
sions of the skin, wkere organisms may b 
admitted in pricks, scratches, cuts or sores; 
4, through the bites of insects. Al! infective 
diseases are due to the presence of the invad- 
ing organisms either ¢:;:ulating in the blood 
or manufacturing tox!:- material at the seat 
of injury, the poison then circulating in the 
blood. } 

tt is obvious that ¢ontro! of such diseases 
lies more im preventive measures than in 
treatment and edre aiterwards. This is to 
be done by keeping unexposed animals from 
the vicinity of infected places; by keeping 
stock in good health and vigor; by provid 
ing pure food and drink, and exercise, and 
by housing im sanitary quarters where much 
sunlight and fresh air at all times are 
admitted. Furthermore, it is necessary to 
make certain that infectious germs are not 
carried to the flock or herd, either by affected 
stock, or by meatis of clothing, drinking ves- 
sels, feeding troughs, food, water, dogs, birds, 
bedding or other media by means of which 
these germs may be transmitted from affected 
individuals to healthy herds or flocks. 


Feed Cattle Dried Potatoes—The potato 
dryirg industry has developed rapidly in 
Germany @uring recent years and much of 
this crop previously .wasted is now saved for 
feeding all classes of live stock; 1600 pounds 
gag ict reer ° of a 
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An Experienced Poultryman’s Viewpoint 


5 


Adaptability of First Importance to the Beginner---Must Apply Energies to Conditions as They Appear---Start with a 
Few Good Birds-—Business End to Be Considered---What Breed to Select---Buildings, 


S N beginning the poultry business, 
9 adaptability of the person is of first 
f importance, for in handling poul- 


try more attention to detail is needed pos- 
sibly than in any other branch of live stock. 
If one is not familiar with the requirements, 
or, if he has not the disposition to apply his 
energies to conditions as they appear, it is 
doubtful if he will ever be a successful poul- 
try breeder. Success will depend, too, upon 
the manner of beginning. It is often the case 
that too many birds are bought to start with 
and the operator with little or no experience 
finds himself crowded to the wall with 
demands upon his attention. Hens cease to 
lay, the young chicks die from neglect and 
pusiness is given up as a bad venture. One 
should start by buying a few sittings of any 
good variety and raise the chickens in small 
puildings. While thus gaining experience he 
should devote as much leisure time as he can 
secure to the study of the poultry business or 
such part of it as pertains to disease, feeding 
and Care. 

This will help some, but it is my firm con- 
viction that the poultry man must be born 
to the business, he is seldom 


Yards and Feeding---By G. W. Dixon 


desire to brood. In all these points Rhode 
Islands excel and they are, therefore, among 
the choice breeds from a producing stand- 
point. It is unfair to burden poultry with 
too heavy an overhead expense. Expensive, 
highly decorative ‘chicken houses are a bur- 
den that they should not be called upon to 
bear. In arranging my yards and buildings, 
I built economically with the idea of service 
rather than outside show. My chicken house 
is a plain frame building facing the south, 
cement floors and large windows in front and 
at. each end. The cement fioers prevent 
entrance to the building of any mice, rats or 
other vermin that are likely to prey upon 
either the young or old fowls. It is sanitary 
and dry. South front with many windows 
furnishes an abundance of sunshine and the 
ventilation system keeps the air within pure 
all the time. The building is inexpensive, yet 
meets the requirements in.every particular. 
The feeding yards adjoining the main build- 
ing are inclosed with common woven wire 
fence. These yards are so arranged that 
chickens from any pen or part of the build- 
ing can go from roost to yard at pleasure. 


be studied before making selection of an 
incubator, such as its ventilation and even 
temperature. 

First of all it must be free from drafts and 
sudden changes in temperature. In this con- 
nection it is wise to follow the instructions of 
the maker closely. A vacant room in the home 
is possibly the best place to keep the machine 


“ while in use. If this is not to be had, arrange 


a room in some part of the granary or other 
outbuilding. Many have good success with 
the incubator in the basement, but too fre- 
quently these are altogether too damp for 
that purpose. It must be remembered that 
cleanliness is absolutely necessary. Lamps 
must be cleaned daily, refilled and the wicks 
neatly trimmed to avoid smoking and reduce 
as much as possible the natural odor from 
the burning lamp. Perhaps the choice of 
brooder is immaterial, but to me the indoor 
brooder has many advantages and after exper- 
imenting with both kinds I have adopted the 
latter altogether. Little chicks are put in the 
brooder as soon as they hatch and remain 
there 60 hours before given any food, then 
they are fed four times a day on bread 

crumbs, boiled eggs, chopped 





made. There is a business 
end to be considered also, and 
the cost of such .items as 
stock, buildings, feed, labor 
and marketing must be care- 
fully watched or the profits 
will be quickly eaten up and 
the business condemned as 
unsatisfactory. These may be 
discouraging remarks to a 
man who is considering en- 
gaging in tite poultry business 
and who has so far seen noth- 
ing but the flattering pros- 
pects for early riches in high 
prices for eggs and fancy 
birds. I am not mentioning 
these matters, however, be- 
cause of any desire to dis- 
courage anyone. They are 
conditions that must be met, 
and they are but a small part 
of what goes to make up the 
poultry business. Along with 
the disadvantages are many 
pleasures, and much profit 
when rightly conducted. 
When one selects a breed. 
he should take one _ that 
pleases his fancy and learn to 
care for and handle them so 
as to have the best results 
from them. There are varie- 
ties that are naturally heavy 
layers, while others are the 
best general purpose fowls. It 
will be found that the advan- 








fine, some grit and prepared 
chick feed. After about a 
week, the bread crumbs and 
boiled eggs are dropped and 
in their place cracked corn 
and wheat screenings are 
given. The subject of cheap 
feeds is frequently discussed 
by breeders. I presume by 
this is meant feeding material 
that is low in price. The plan 
may suit some men, but does 
not appeal to me. Best qual- 
ity is always the cheapest and 
I have no desire to experiment 
along the so-called cheap ma- 
terial line, either for growing 
chicks or for old stock. 


Green Feeds for Fowls— 
Beginning in the early fall, 
when the pullets are put in 
the laying house, they are 
given green corn fodder cut 
fine in a fodder cutter. Stalks, 
leaves and ears are cut to- 
gether in pieces averaging 
about ™% inch in length. The 
birds eat this chopped corn 
fodder greedily. It is one of 
the best green foods for poul- 
try that we have as yet been 
able to find, writes Prof Ray- 
mond Pearl in a recent Maine 
experiment station — bulletin. 
Its usefulness is limited only 
by the season within which it 








tage of one may overbalance 
the best qualities of the oth- 
ers. It is the wisest plan to 
select the breed that is most 
pleasing and give it the best 
possible attention. Any breed 
of standard-bred fowls, if 
properly handled, will do’ well and return 
a fair profit. I believe that with the same 
Jegree of care and attention as is generally 
given the question of what varieties to keep, 
2very beginner would do better with his flock. 
The question of proper care of the: breed is 
of more importance than the question of what 
particular breed should be kept. I have been 
breeding the Rhode Island Reds for seven 
years. My purpose in raising potltry is as it 
was then, primarily to make money. 

The Rhode Island Red was selected first of 
all because I had a personal preference for 
that breed. The fowls are of fair size, hardy, 
easy to handle, good winter layers, good 
mothers, yet easy to break from an over 


This hen, 
awarded ‘first prize at the Madison Square Garden 
New York last winter because of her shape. 
typical of the breed, which is noted for its ruggedness, large size, ex- 
cellent general purpose qualities and ability to appease the appetite 
either with eggs or meat. 


Single Comb Rhode Isiand Red Hen Winner 

owned by Lester Tompkins of Massachusetts, was 
poultry show in 
She may be considered 


I have two or three incubators and use them 
more or less, but prefer always to have eggs 
hatehed under the hen. My past experience 
has taught me that thé natural hatched chick 
is always stronger and develops better than 


~ those of incubator parentage. In either case 


the freshness of the eggs has much to do in 
governing the success of the hatch. The 
earlier they are set after three days old the 
better. If kept a longer time they should be 
stored in a cool, dark place, and hand-turned 
every day, certainly not more infrequent than 
every other day. Incubators are necessary 
where a large number of chickens are hatched. 
I use them only in very. early and very late 
hatchings. There are a few points that should 


is possible to get it. The feed- 
ing of corn fodder is con- 
tinued until the frost kills the 
plants. When the corn can 
no longer be used, cabbage 
is fed. The supply of this usu- 
ally lasts through December. 
In the event of the supply of cabbage failing 
before it is desirable to start the oats sprouter, 
the interval is filled out by the use of man- 
golds. From about January 15 to May 15 
green sprouted oats form the source of green 
food. From about May 15 until the corn has 
grown enough to cut, fresh clover from the 
range is used. During the summer the grow- 
ing chicks on the range are given Dwarf 
Essex rape and cut green corn fodder to sup- 
plement the grass of the range, which rather 
rapidly dries out and becomes worthless as 
a source of green food under our conditions. 
The very young chicks in the brooders are 
given the tops only of green sprouted oats 
chopped up fine. 
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B, T, LANE, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 


Year after year the number of 
Otsego county fruit trees whose con- 
dition has been going from bad to 
worse has far exceeded those having 
_ “even reasonable ¢are. ‘Of late, each 
‘year, a few neglected orchards have 


‘been pruned and- some of them 
sprayed. This year several old or- 
thards have been’ completely reno- 


vated; part of them by skilled work- 


men, adding greatly to general ap- 
pearances, and giving promise of, 
future crops if .the weather is fav- 


orable. , 

Unsuitable weather, either wind o 
rain, made thorough dormant spray- 
ing difficult. San-Jose scale is not 
prevalent here, but oyster-shell scale 
is common, and scurfy scale abundant 
on some trees. Closely examining an 
Early Harvest tree for healthy scions, 
1 had difficulty in finding a half dozen 
free from this .scale.. Our later varie- 
ties had few of these scales. A double 
burden is carried by people who try 
to take care of their trees. Our near- 
est neighbor has ah old neglected or- 
chard, a veritable. incubator for insect 
pests. Almost as great a menace to 
future prospects is an orchard sprayed 
fin a half way manner. Little good 
results, and confidence in spraying is 
weakened. It was not easy to dis- 
tinguish one such orchard in town 
from those not treated at all. Most 
of us, too, have some old trees too 
large to be completely treated by 
small machines which we have. The 
work is progressing, however, and the 
number of whitened trees increasing. 
Home-botied lime-sulphur, and a reé- 
duced commercial concentrated prep- 
aration of combined bordeaux and 
arsenate of lead are the spray mate- 
rials in favor here. 

Like many other people, we 
planted some trees where we wanted 
them, without consulting the prefer- 
ences of the trees. They thrived until 
their roots reached downward to a 
soggy stratum of undrainable soil, 
thén we used them for fuel. Our last 
effort has been to locate an orchard 
on a perfectly drained slope’ with 
strong upper soil. and an ever moist 
subsoil of live gravel. The upper-soil 
is acid, which can be easily overcome 
around the trees, but much of the 
gravel beneath is covered with leached 
lime incrustations. We put the trees 
rather tpgo close together, but the 
slope is steep, so each head will reach 
above the one below. The fact that 
self-sowed seedlings, which we have 
grafted, grew lustily on this side hill, 
led us to put our trees there. Since 
wild strawberries are abundant in the 
same field, we are putting our garden 
berries there also. Next, our currants, 
gooseberries and pieplant are to fol- 
low, getting out of the way of other 
crops and on suitable soil... Nature 
tells us her wishes if we will but 
listen. 


Making Most of Small Fruits 
Z W. HARVEY, INDIANA 


One of the small fruit growers of 
Indiana who believes in knowing just 
what he is doing with his vines and 
bushes is C. S, Wright of Grant coun- 
ty. Berries are considerable of a 
specialty with-Mr Wright. For plant-» 
ing raspberries, he says, I prepare 
the ground the same as you would 
for strawberries, potatoes or garden 
Crops. Dig in plenty of good, well- 
rotted manure and make the soil fine 
and méllow. » Maks the furrows 6 
feet apart and 6 inches deep, setting 
the plants 2: feet apart inthe rows. 
Cut them back before planting to 6- 
inch tops and set them at the same 
depth they stood in the nursery. I 
set posts 20 feet apart with a wire 
a little over 3 feet from the ground 
to support the fruit canes. 

_There are pink and -yelléw rasp- 
berries, but*I grow:only thé red and 
black -varieties. -Thé hush system of 
handling raspberries is ‘especially 
. adapted. to the small garden. The 
, @hief difference is that the plants are 

set 
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feet high. It. will require d great deal 
ef pruning during the growing season 
to make bushy plants, but it can be 
done by using a little patience. 


Prune Out Old Canes 


Under _either.system, be sure and 
cut out.the old wood each year when 
the leaves drop,;.so as to be sure of 
getting the ‘old canes. It is some- 
times a “good thing to tie a string 
around the ‘canes that have fruit’ on 


them,’. All these must be removed 
every year, as they will not fruit 
again. Clip them off close. to the 
ground and also take off several 


inches of the tips. of the new canes 
which have grown during the sum- 
mer. This will make them stronger 
for tthe next season. I always dust 
the soil between and along the rows 
with good commercial fertilizer each 
year at the rate of 100 pounds to the 
acre. Mulching over the winter. is 
beneficial, and at the time of spring 
cultivation the mulch can be worked 
into the sofl: 


The blackberry is one of the best 
paying crops for me, for it succeeds 
well in partial shade and can be 


grown between fruit trees while they 
are young. Put them somewhere so 
that you will attend to them, for if 


you don't, they will soon become 
worthless. Remove all surplus wood 
each year. They can be grown by 


either the vine or the bush system, 
the same as for raspberries, but they 
must be planted farther apart. Put 
them in rows about 8 feet apart and 3 
feet in the row. 

Gooseberries, like currants, do best 
in partial shade. They will thrive 
and grow best if planted on the east 
side of a clump of trees or a building. 
As soon as the leaves appear spray 
the bush with a solution of one ounce 
potassium sulphide to four or five gal- 
lons water to prevent mildew. if any 
leaf-eating insects appear spray with 
bordeaux mixture. Currants must be 
planted very early-in the spring, for 
they are the first fruit to-start grow- 
ing. I find that. the: best distance fo 
set them is 4x5 feet. In the case of 
leaf-eating insects, spray them the 
same as for the gooseberries. 





Saving Flower Seeds 


Many enterprising farm boys amd 
girls can make, pin money by gathering 
flower seeds now grown on the home 
farm, This aside from gathering the 
seeds for farm uses next spring. 
Flowers ripen great quantities of seed 
—some very tiny, some larger, but a! 
easily gathered, easily .dried, easily 
preserved. Hence, ‘the first idea is to 
gather flower seeds for your own use. 
This will save paying out money for 
high priced seeds another year, besides 
will insure what you need for your 
own use; then preserve all the surplus 
seeds. Note the most handsome plants 
now maturing seed and gather ‘these 
just as soon as ripe. It is possible rn 
many farms to gather several pounds 
of these seeds. 

During summer the bulbs have 
multiplied and they should be gath- 
ered and stored in dry places during 
the winter. The surplus abpve the 


needs for home requirements should 
be in demand at good prices the foi- 
On some farms 


lowing spring. con- 





siderable quantities of these seeds can 

be thus brought together. They can 
be put up in small paper packages, 
such as seedsmen use, and these can 
be disposed of to the public in a small 
private way. Where the stocks thus 
brought .together are sufficient, the 
holder will be well justified in insert- 
ing advertisements in the farm maga- 
zines and local daily papers. At. odd 
moments during the winter season the 
seeds can be cleaned by hand, put in 
the paper packages, properly labeled 
and then disposed of at the proper 
time. 

No doubt anyone can-dispose of 
such seeds to seedsmen, providing the 
seed are of good quality, properly 
cleaned and properly named. By writ- 
ing the seedsmen, stating the quantity 
you have in hand, will bring a reply, 
and in this way a sale may be possible. 
In some instances local growers have 
built up quite a nice business by grow- 
ing a few flowering plants and selling 
the seeds or bulbs. Where muny such 
plants are grown for ornamental pur- 
poses in a community, it is possible for 
the school! children to act as a unit in 
disposing of their products, either di- 
rectly by mail, or by disposing of the 
Same to the seed dealers. 

Community action seems to be s9 
foreign to American enterprise that, 
members of granges, farmers’ clubs, 
school children or a neighborhood sel- 
dom act together for their financial 
good. It is quite different in European 
countries. We need to cultivate the 
spirit of community action. An ex- 
cellent opportunity to set the Wwheeis 
in motion is now open by 






Truck Under Glass Profitable 
G. E. WRAY, VIRGINIA 


While Tidewater, Va, is the home of 
the trucking industry, it centers very 
largely at Norfolk, where the frame 
culture of vegetables has been very 
extensively developed. Among the gar- 
dens especially worthy of note is that 
of L. M. Seeley, who grows beets, let- 
tuce, cucumbers, radishes and parsjey 
under sash, and as his truck farm is a 
representative one, it may be described 
at length in his own words, so that 
others may be able to learn from his 
experience and profit accordingly. 

He builds his beds 100 feet long and 6 
feet wide and is thus able to utilize 
the standard sash, and. uses a plain 
12-inch board on the north side and a 
6-inch board on the south; this gives a 
slope of 1 inch to the foot for drain- 
age. The beds were in splendid shape 
the beginning of January, having been 
erected around the middle of Decem- 
ber and filled chiefly with beets. The 
beds are aired occasionally’ on fine 
days, and the sash remains on till the 
first week or two in March, when the 
beets will harden up nicely and be 
ready for market by the first week in 


April. At that time beets bring good 
.prices. Later on his outdoor beets 
ccme in. 


In the meantime cucumber plants 
have been grown and transplanted to 
the beds, where the same sash are 
placed over them, as they were taken 
off the beets. Here the sash remains 
until.May, when after gradually hard- 
ening off the cucumbers are left to 
mature in the open frame. 

A good return from a single sash is 
$1.50 as an average from .each frame 
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Heeling in Nursery Stock for the Winter 


Farmers.often buy nursery stock in the fall, either for immediate 
planting or for setting out in the spring. The great objections to order- 
ting in the*spring ‘are that the buyer must wait the convenience of the 
nurserymen,.must be prepared for delays due to transportation and must 


do thé work at the busiest time of year. 
trees over winter.they should be heeled in. 
deep is opened and the trees laid obliquely, as shown in the cut. 


When it is necessary to hold 
A trench 12 to 18 inches 
They 


are then covered completely with soil and allowed to remain undisturbed 
until spring. No hay or. straw should be used in. connection with the 


trees. °.:Stch, mateni 


al furnishes harbors for mice. 


In the spring. when 


“platting tinie arrivés the trees*may be set at once. 


, Sathering the seeds of flowering Panty” 


Se oe 


-and during the winter and 
distributing to others wantin 
either by mail or throu 
stores, 
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Fall and Winter Care of Dahliac 
I have found it a good plan to all 
my dahlias to remain in the gr ow 
after the foliage has been bine ail 


by early frost, provided I do ante 
them stay there until the gZro let 
freezes. Frosts usually reach a 
early September, but usually we h * 
four to six weeks before the areal 
freezes. When danger of very cal 
weather arrives, I lift the ‘tal 
carefully with a sharp Spade, allows 
ing all the earth that will to Cling te 
them. Then I leave these clam 
where they can dry somewhat, say a 


an outhouse where they wit not 
freeze, and finally remove them to the 


cellar where the potatoes are kent 
In this way I have never hag any 
trouble’ with drying out, especially 
when they are placed in a box to. 
gether after the earth on them seems 
fairly dry. Every Winter I store 
bushels of them in this way and they 
come out plump and sound in the 
spring. The cellar should be moder. 
ately dry, but not so dry as where the 
heater is in the same room.—[Mrs 


C. E. Chapman, Tompkins County, ny, 


Lack of Exercise when confined is 
an important reason for poor results 
in winter egg production. Scattering 
the grain in a deep, dry litter of straw 
will overcome this difficulty. 





does 
than this, usually netting about §2.50 


crop. Parsley, however, better 
a sash for the winter months. In air. 
ing the frames, the sash should not be 
tipped up at the ends, but at the sides, 


the slope of the sash facing the west. 
Crop Rotation Practiced 

The growers have developed a two- 

year rotation, the chief crops just now 


being fall lettuce, parsley, winter spin- 
ach, cucumbers, eggplants, etc. The 
fall lettuce and spinach do not need 
glass, but grow anywhere in rotation 
satisfactorily The same soil is never 
used twice over for the same kind of 
crop, and hence the soil is kept active 
from early fall to late spring, and 
there is a noticeable lack of trouble 
with insects, diseases, ete, The truck. 
men aim to get six crops from the 
same soil within two years, when new 
beds are prepared and the old beds 
utilized for strictly out-of-door crops. 

Lettuce is a favorite crop for grow- 
ing under sash There is really no 
profit in growing lettuce under glass 
at 50 cents a dozen, but by sowing ‘he 
seed in September, setting out in cold 
frames or hotbeds early in March, they 
mature in April and May and bring 


better prices. The heads which mature 
later only realize low prices, scarcely 


profitable in themselves, but slightly 
advantageous in that the first to ma- 
ture were far more profitable Other 
truckmen start lettuce in the green- 
houses (see front cover) early in the 
year and transplant to frames. These 
do not mature quite so soon, but the 
product is desired on account of its 
crispness and tenderness. Some grow- 
ers start cauliflowers in the green- 


house, set them out in the frames with 


the lettuce, about six plants to the 
sash. This means that the lettuce must 
be removed as early as possible to al- 
low the cauliflower to develop fully. 
Intercropping Methods 
An intercropping of lettuce nt 


spinach is profitable if rightly handled 
Lettuce is planted in the middle of 
August, 10 inches apart each way. This 


is ready to market in November 
About the last of September, when the 
leaves of the lettuce nearly reach 
across the space between them, spill 
ach is sown between the rows of let 
tuce. The lettuce shades and draws 


up the spinach, and as the lettuce 
removed in November, the spinach 8 
cultivated and thinned and will © 
ready for market by February, whet 
good prices are obtainable. This cro? 
is followed up closely with cucumbers 
which remain under sash until the 
beds are filled with vines. Sometime 
beets‘are grown instead of spinach, bul 
in’ either case they are well out of the 
way before crowded out by the 
cumbers. * 
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Winter Vetch Successes 


Fr. E, Robertson, farm bureau agent 
in Jefferson county, N J, says that the 
growing of winter vetch as a forage 
crop in his county 1s becoming & com- 
mon and satisfactory venture. ‘Owing 
to the propaganda work by the farm 
pureau during the past winter and at 
field meetings One year ago, hundreds 
of farmers have this season sown win- 
ter vetch with oats and in regular 
seedings. It has been found that 10 

unds of vetch seed are enough for an 
acre. This amount of seed simply sup- 
plements the regular seeding of oats 
and clover and grass seed. : 

“In one field, the grower claims that 
jx will yield five tons per acre. Some 
good fields of winter vetch and rye 
and wheat are also in evidence and are 
very promising. This crop.is grown 
for seed. Last season a field of rye 
and vetch yielded 32 Qushels per acre, 
which was sold at the local markets for 
$2 per bushel, though the per cent of 
yetch in the mixture was small. The 
winter vetch serves all the purposes 
of spring vetch, and in addition is 
hardy and will grow very well indeed 
on a great variety of soils.” . 


Bureau’s Commendable Work 


During the last half year the Mon- 
roe county farm bureau of New, York 
has done a great deal toward better- 


ing agricultural interests. It has re- 
cently adopted the policy of conduct- 
ing group demonstrations of particular 


and timely interest to docal farmers. * 


This policy, however, does not exclude 
direct personal work. Statistics show 
fhat a total of 170 farmers have been 
visited. Among its activities the 
drainage demonstrations held in co- 
operation with the New York state 
drainage association, the New York 


state college of agriculture and the 
Webster grange far exceeded expec- 
tations. They have even attracted 
people from western New York. 
Agricultural machinery concerns 


furnished large ditching plows and 
other farm implements with expert 
demonstrators in charge. 

Since April 1 the bureau has been 
called upon for assistance by 163 
farmers, It has also been active in 
stirring up interest and in securing 
an agricultural course in the rural 
high schools of the county. Its man- 
ager, L. A. Toan, has appeared at 1S 
institutes and grange meetings at 
which there was a total attendance 
of over 2000, His assistance to the 
plant pathologists and entomologists 
at Cornell is especially commendable. 
By this means farmers have been 
posted on insects and diseases in their 
orchards and farms. Growers near 
Pittsford have been saved much dam- 
age from the ravages of grasshop- 
pers and other pests. 

At present the bureau is co-operat- 
ing with the New York central rail- 
road in making arrangements for a 
fruit packing demonstration train in 
Septem ber. In addition an agricul- 
tural exhibit has been prepared at 
the industrial exposition. 


Good Work in Massachusetts 
Of the many county farm improve- 
Ment leagues organized throughout 
the country, none has attracted more 
attention than -the Hampden county 
(Mass) league started a year ago, 
headquarters at Springfield. It was 
launched on broader lines than most 
leagues, inasmuch as it brought to- 
gether not only the agricultural inter- 
ests but looked to educational, civic, 
Social, recreational and spiritual ad- 
Vancement. The work has gone for- 
Ward with much promise and the re- 
cent annual session attended by more 
than 200 briefly reviewed conditions. 
In addition to a general secretary, 
@ horticultural adviser and a general 
farm crop adviser have been in the 
the field since May, 1913. The league 
as conducted 188 meetings, with a 
total attendance of 12,521. The ad- 
visers have visited 657 farms in the 
~ towns of the county in that time. 
The usual improvement methods have 
been allvocated and farmers have re- 
SPonded in an encouraging way. For 
instance, several tried thinning apples 
and results were so_good many more 
Will do it this year. A. fruit grow- 
ets’ association was fornied and spe- 
ized in boxed apples. Another 
n. specialized in apples in baskets 
2oF local Poultry clubs have 
sta More farmers are 
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using a RBRabeock miik tester and 
watching the milk in the dairy. 

One farmers’ co-operative exchange 
has been formed which buys fer- 
tilizers, chemicals, spray materials, 
etc. Co-operative marketing is to he 
considered by this local branch in the 
near future. The league has brought 
together farmers in various groups so 
they have bought co-operatively 16 
carloads apple barrels, 15 barrels 
spraying material and 12 cars lime. 
A firm in the county has agreed to 
manufacture boxes for apples prac- 
tically at cost. <A barrel making out- 
fit has been secured. 

Much stress has been placed on 
community work. Brimfield has ‘or- 
ganized the entire town along large 
lines of development, with committees 
on agriculture, transportation, recrea- 
tion, education, civic and religious 
affairs. Two other towns have taken 
steps to organize in a similar way. 
In time it is expected this will make 
possible a county federation of differ- 
ent committees, so there will he a 
county federation of agricultural com- 
mittees, of civic committees, etc, all 
working for a county beautiful. 

The league has held three _ fruit 
shows and one vegetable show and has 
taken an interest in legislative affairs 
of importance to farmers An ex- 
ample is the measure proposed by the 
league calling for a six weeks’ open 
deer season. It is considered this is 
one of the most important things the 
organization has attempted. Deer 
are a great nuisance to fruit growers 
in Massachusetts. 

Financially, the organization is do 
ing well. Total receipts for the year 
were $9286 and expenditures $8554. 
Unpaid pledges aggregate $1625. 
Against this, however, there is a 
standing indebtedness of $3500. The 
president is H. A. Moses of Spring- 
field; secretary, E. H. Brewster of 
Springfield; treasurer W. H. Dexter 
of Springfield. This is Massachusetts’ 
only county league so far. 





Boys to Tell of County Work—ar- 
rangements have been made to allow 
each county agriculturist in Missouri to 
bring three boys from his county to 
the state fair, to act as a team to dem- 
onstrate the work that has been done 
tuward teaching the young folks. The 
state fair board has furnished a large 
tent where daily programs and demone- 
strations will be given. 


Making Sorghum Syrup 


A, J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 

In the first place a cane mill or 
crusher is necessary to crush the 
juice out of the cones, This is a cast 
mill with two or three rollers. The 
mill is made in different sizes to suit 
the power and amount of work to be 
done. A one horse cane mill would 
cost perhaps $25. I have known some 
to sell cheaper, ' but a larger mill 
would cost more. Then the juice is 
boiled down in either a long, flat pan 
or an evaporator. A pan is made by 
making a frame of wood about 20 
inches by 6 feet long and 6 or 7 inches 
deep, of dressed timber 2 inches thick, 
and the bottom made of sheet iron 
tacked on the -bottom of the frame, 
This is placed over agfurnace and the 
sides and ends resting on clay, so that 
the wood is not charred by the fire. 

An evaporator is a large metal pan 
set on a frame, the bottom of the pan 
being partitioned off so that the juice 
flows slowly and is boiled as it is 
passed backward and forward across 
the bottom. It is arranged so that the 
juice flows regularly into one end of 
the pan, and is skimmed as it warms; 
then as it boils it is passed to the 
other end, where it comes out as sor- 
ghum syrup. An evaporator costs 
from $15 to $25, according to size. If 
the clay process is,used the juice is 
cleansed before it goes into the boiling 
pan and needs but little skimming. 

The cane must be bladed and pre- 
pared for crushing before heavy frost. 
If the blades are frosted slightly the 
syrup will not be injured, but I pre- 
fer making the syrup before frost. 
The blades and the seed heads are a 
valuable feed and should be carefully 
saved. A neighbor who has two acres 
in sorghum tane this year tells me 
that he has contracted several barrels 
of syrup to the- miners along the 
Kanawha river at 80 cents a gallon. 
At this price it certainly can be made 
a paying crop. 











International Harvester 
Manure Spreaders 























HY are International Harvester | The IHC Line 
manure spreaders so popular? | GRAINAND HAT 

Because: Fintere, Renoere 
An IH C spreader is low enough for easy | Reker. Stackers 

loading, yet it has plenty of clearance under- 

neath. The rear axle is well under the load. Pickers 

Rear wheels have wide rims and Z-shaped lugs, ine | Binders, Cultivators 

onting good traction under all conditions. Frame, | Essilase Cutters 

wheels, and all driving parts are of steel. Apron 

tension is adjusted by a simple device. Winding of Peg. Spring: Tooth, 

the beater is prevented by large diameter, and beater Disk 

teeth are strong, square and chisel-pointed, ERAL LINE 
International manure spreaders are built in sev- | Oil and Gas Engines 

eral styles and sizes, low or high, endless or return ey 

apron, for small farms and large. Repairs, when | Cream 

needed, may always be had promptly of the local | Farm Wagons 

. dealer, rm, reete 
Examine International spreaders at the dealer's. cerechere 

Write us and wewvill tell you who sells them, and | Feed Grinders 

we will send you interesting catalogues. ~- = ta. 






























International Harvester Company of America 2 
cHicaco usa ({! 
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European wars will make it scarce and cause high prices. 
The best authorities have proven that 


Top Dressing Wheat 


with Nitrate of Soda in Fall or Spring, 100 pounds to the acre, has 
produced an increased crop of upwards of 360 pounds of grain. 


Now is the time to prepare to profit by this knowledge. Write for 
my free books on the use of 


Nitrate of Soda 


and get authentic information. This may prove the opportunity of your 
life to make big money from your grain crops. Your address on a post 
card will bring all desired information. 


CHILEAN NITRATE PROPAGANDA 
DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS 25 Madison Ave., New York 











The farmer’s opportunity Nitrate Nitrate 
to make big money 0 
in wheat. Such a chance Soda 


may never occur again. 100 ths. 
The New GREENWOOD LIME | lg? > 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER | — Now Acland 


Stone Crusher 
| § The finest machine made for crushing sll 
| & kinds of rock for road making or concrete 
work. Easiest running and most durab’e, 
> “a with Pulverizer to grind rock fine for 
build and land purposes. A money maker 
‘or contractors or farmers having ¢ to 12 
h.p. A chance to increase value of your 


10P FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING j own farm and establish a big money makiig 
Accurate indicator for 100 to 360 Ibs. per acre business. Write todey 
whether material be wet, dry, sticky, lanipy, heavy for catalog, facts as to 
or light. Write for booklet A to value of raw lime- 
stone on land, and 
Sree trial offer. 










































MACHINE Co. 
Bex 40, New Helland, Pa, 






















When You Write pe sur te mention this 
to know where thei 


Advertisers Tepiies come frem. 


































With such & handy. serviceabie, nets tmoyed- 
und can h so 
Ground engine 308, Dare ee a et 
out of the Loy as i he 
acres on © 
"eeLL now YOU How mrcit 
INCREASE YOUR PROFIT THE 
rite today. 


Ne 


- LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE, 
























































yar OEa-aka-l) 
DARK CHASER 


ur chores quicker, easier and 
Use American Dark 
. Gives a light of 400 
candle power. Burns twelve to 
gasoline. Subst emai aad 
‘ stant 

to stand all the hard knocks. 
Wind and storm proof. 


Gealer about the American 
Dark Chaser or write for large illus 








circular. 


American Gas Machine Co., 
500 Clark St., Albert Lea, Mina. 





eG 4 KEEP DEALER'S PROFIT . 
EIN YOUR POCKET 
Pe: high = 
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Grinds Wet Grain 
g Without Clogging 





EASIEST RUNNING MILL 
i. MADE 
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Best Varieties of Wheat 


For 283 years the Pennsylvania ex- 
periment station has carried on com- 
parative tests of varieties of winte- 
wheat. Five varieties have been tested 
continuously ever since the work was 
begun, tough only 11 of-the varieties 


have been grown over 10 years. Varie- 
tiés which have not yielded’ well or 
which are no. longer on the market 


and have no especial merits are, as a 
rule, discontinued after a trial of a few 
years. New varieties which are adver- 
tised by seedsmen are secured and 
compared with. old standard varieties. 

The chief aim in this work is to de- 
termine the relative yielding capacity 
of the varieties tested, but observa- 
tions are made onthe resistance to 
disease, stiffness of straw, earliness, in- 
jury from hessian fly and ability tc 
withstand -winterkilling, No attempt 
has been made, except with a few va- 
rieties, to determine in an experimen- 
tal way the milling and baking quali- 
ties of these varieties. 

The results secured in variety trials, 
reported in a recent bulletin by Prof 
Cc. F. Noll, are of more value to farm- 
ers who have Hagerstown soil than to 
those who have different soil. -With- 
out actually trying the varieties under 
other sets of conditions, one could only 
guess at their relative mefits, so. it is 
possible to recommend for trial ‘only 
the varieties which have done well at 
the experiment station. 

Dawson’s Golden Chaff, which has 
utylelded all other varietiés, fsa white 
wheat of inferior milling qualities. 
This should be taken into account by 
those who contemplate growing it. All 
the other varieties whieh have yielded 
well have red grains, except Jones’ 
Longberry- No 1, and would command 
a better price in the market. 

Considering the average yields the 
following varieties can be most highly 
recommended for yield, though the or- 
der in which they are given is not 
necessarily that of merit: Dawson’s 
Golden Chaff, China, Fulcaster, Har- 
vest King, Jones’ Longberry No 1, 
Turkish Amber, Currell’s Prolific and 
Ontario Wonder. 


Vetch and Rye Cover Crop 

KE. D. BAKER, MONROE COUNTY, N Y 

Vetch, like alfalfa, when young, is 
a poor feeder. It makes tremendous 
root growth but no great top growth. 
When preparing land for young or- 
chards I believe in surcharging the 
soils with humus, and in field work I 
allow vetch and rye to grow until the 
veteh is in bloom. When that oceurs 
there is no rye in sight. 

Last June rye was between 5 and 6 
feet high. The vetch washere and there 
making itself apparent. .The second 
week in June the vetch was manifest- 
ing itself or climbing up the rye; the 
third week the vetch was. becoming 
master of the.situation and the rye 
was graduallyiiying over: about 50% 
vetch and 5% Tye was apparent over 
the field, and ‘the last week ip June, 
when we were ready to plow it under, 
there was absolutely no rye in sight 
and the 5 or 6 feet had matted down 
to somewhere between 2% and 3 feet, 
a solid mat which it was almost im- 
possible to walk through. 

In turning under I took off the 
jointer and used a roller coulter. I 
put the hiteh high enough on the 
clevis to bring constant downward 
pressure on the wheel, which held the 
coulter so as to cut the crop, no mat- 
ter how dense or tangled. 

Rye alone as a cover crop if jointed 
forms a mat before being plowed an- 
der. It then cuts off capillary action 
















and is anything but successful. In 
one of my trials of it I turned it up 
for three years, but when vetch and rye 
are growing together, the vetch -grad- 
ually grows up on the rye and the 
moisture underneath the vetch causes 
a ferment or decomposition of the rye 
straw or mulch before it is turned un- 
der. I have never had any difficulty 
with the two crops grown together. 

My experience is that rye must be 
turned under before it gets too high. 
If not prompt in doing this an air 
space is formed between the rye and 
the top soil and the stuff will be 
packed so one cannot do hardly any- 
thing. I once planted celery when I 
thought I was doing a big thing by 
planting clover, plowing under and 
working down, but I found that the 
clover seemed like an air space.in a 
brick wall; it kept the moisture from 
coming up and the soil dried down 
to that point. 


Close Cutting Controls Thistle 

H, W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY PA, 
The Canada thistle which is so com- 
mon in pastures and meadows is the 
worst weed on the farm. I have found 
remedy, however, that has eradicated 





it from our farms. It took a long time” 


to effect the control. Occasionally ! 
find a little around the fences, but by 
careful watching it is kept in check by 
not allowing it to seed. I contro] the 
thistle by destroying the top of che 
plant as fast as it becomes a few inches 
high. The hoe, mower, knife or surface 
plow can be used. I cut the stalk just 
below the surface, and since there is 
hothing to sustain the root it weakens 
and finally dies. 

If controlled until the last cultiva- 
tion of a crop throughout the summer, 
but allowed to make a.growth before 
frost, the work is useless. It only r:- 
quires a few weeks’ growth to give the 
roots a lively start. If the stalks are 
kept down until frost, practically all of 
the roots will be dead. Perhaps the 
failure to successfully combat thistle 
has about come because the cutting 
was not continued late enough in the 
fall. This method practiced for two 
or three years will practically rid the 
farm of it. It is not necessary to lose 
the use of the land in order to destroy 
the thistle. 

Frequent and thorough mowing cf 
pasture lands kills and keeps back 
many of the thistles. it is neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable to salt every rout, 
but I have found that in places where 
the thistles are exceedingly thick, the 
salting of cattle and sheep over the 
roots after the tops have been eut wi!) 
destroy most of the plants. Where 
corn is grown on land infested with 
thistle, special shovels should be used 
in cultivation. These shovels, which 
are set flat, are a little beneath the 
surface and clip ali weed roots. As 
thistle seeds may be carried by wind 
and water for many miles, I think it 
an excellent scheme for nearby land 
owners to work together. This more 
surely promotes sficcessful eradication. 





Live Farm Topics 

Favors Fall Pleowing—I manured 
my cornfields and plowed them in the 
fall. But a few wireworms were at 
work in-the spring. Neighboring fields 
plowed in the spring and unmanured 
were badly crippled, so badly indeed 
that some farmers sowed buckwheat 
where the corn was badly injured. I 
attribute my success to fall plowing 
and pianuring. My corn ground, of 
colrse, is hard—much harder than 
that of my neighbors, but my corn 
grows right along and but very few 
stalks are injured by worms. The 


ns Pe 





7 at re, as ft induces more f 


quent needs during hot, dry day, 4) 7 


vocates of spring plowing may, . 
what they please; I-shal) conti, 
do my plowing in the fall —/ Jun, 
B. Stephens, Perry County, P.. “ 


Prevent Breeding of Mox 





1uitoes— 
Since common house mosquitoc< 4 
net travel far much can be lone wt 
control these pests by doing ay; With 
their breeding places. Screenings ex 
cludes ‘mosquitoes, but the  betie 
practice is to prevent their develop. 
ment by the drainage of p: und 
the disposition of tin cans other 4 
articles that may retain 4s, tticient 
water for them to breed in. [1 rain 
barrels, water tanks, cisterns and 
other reservoirs are necessa: they 
should be screened or covered in such 
a manner as to prevent th e Ntranes 
of mosquitoes, as these insects develoy 
only in water. Poois or smal! bodies 
of water which cannot be otherwise 
controlled and which are tow smay 
for the keeping of fishes 1ii\ be 


tréated with a film of kerose: 

Begin Mulching Strawberries the 
latter part of November, regardless cf 
weather. If the ground is noi frozen 
use a broad-tired wagon to drive on 





the field. Thus the damage to plan's 
will be slight, if any. Marsh hay is 
best gs there is no weed seei in it: 
otherwise use as clean wheat siraw as 
possible. However, even in using wheat 
stfaw, the wheat seed which sproy 
will become one of the worst «nemics 
the following spring. It is not neces. 
sary to mulch very deeply. At the 


proper time in the spring most of the 


mutch can be moved between the rows, 
Co-operative Recreation Again— 
Amenia field day has proved so suc- 


cessful that the Amenia field day asso- 


ciation incorporated has grown out 
of the so-called experiments in eo- 
operative recreation. The fifth annual 
gathering will be held at Amenta in 
Dutchess county, N Y, on Saturday. 
AugustlS. This gathering will be 
characterized by games of many kinds, 
picnic, athletic events, dances, etc. It 


will be one of the most noted events 





of the year and should-attract an ever 
larger crowd than any of its prede. 
cessors. 
Basket and Question Box 
Bees Don’t Bite Grapes—\. K.., 


Pennsylvania: Like many other peo- 
ple you blame the honey-bee for work 
tHat it really does not do. All you 
see is that the bees are pumping the 


juices out of the fruit, but you do not 
know that the punctures have been 
made by other-insects. If you will 
make a scrutiny of your plants you 


will also find that wasps, hornets and 
yellow jackets are around the fruit 
These are the creatures that make 
the holes, because they all have bitin: 


jaws. Bees are incapable of biting, 
because their mouth parts are 
formed for sucking. The only thing 
that you can do is to put paper bags 
over the clusters of grapes so as to 
keep the insects off. This is a f:vor- 
ite practice among vineyardists whe 


wish to secure choice specimens, espe- 
cially for exhibition. It hightens the 


flavor of the fruit and in. no way 
injures the vines. ~ Nothing can i 
done to the bee keeper whose bees 
have been causing you trouble. There 


would be no use in. his keeping his 
bees confined during the ripening 
season because bees would come from 





many other places. The woods are 
full of them. 

Information on Mushroom-—.. P. 
W., Pennsylania: You do not say that 
you are already growing mushrooms 
SO- we suggest that you secure « copy 
6f Falconer’s book, How to Grow! 
Mushrooms, from Orange Judd com- 
pany of New York city. It costs $1, 
and is the only one which gives IB-§ 
structions by a _ practical mushroom 
grower. The mushroom is a sambleq 
crop; more people fail with thas 
perhaps with any one other crop, 


therefore, you should be warned be- 
forehand so as not to invest much 
money until after’ you have learn 
how to grow the plants on small 
scale. 

Destroying Grain Weevil—b. V. 
Pennsy!vania : eevil in small gral 


in granaries may be destroyed 
using carbon bisulphide. This s 3 
coloriess highly inflammabie gas tha 


may be purchased at any drug store 


Pour the liquid in a saucer or othe 
open vessel. using at the rate of om 
pound to 100 bushels of grain. Bis 
and granaries should be made as Us™ 
as possible before treatment (9% 
Should be kept @losed for about 24 
48 -hours. This ical 

of a ; match, 
» “is verv exnlosive. 
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Pie miso more weedy than tne 
: nbors, But for cor) this jes 
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‘JOTTINGS FROM 
THE; FARMERS 


Meat Price Hullabaloo 
After all the hullabaloo about the 
jnvestigation of meat prices a dead 
niet among the noise makers seems 
awe ensued. Most of this has come 
he the society editors on city news- 


cere who don’t know a boar from a 
parrow or a cow from a heifer. A 
singular thing about this hysteria is 
that we never hear of any boosting of 

when the producer is getting less 


price . 
than the farm goods cost to turn out. 
protest about the 


There is never any é 
farmer losing the value of his corn or 
ether feed when he makes milk or 
meat at a loss. Potential though be 
the statesmen, city newspapers and 


consumers’ leagues, there is one law 
that they can't even though 
they temporarily put a dent in it, and 
that law is the law of supply and de- 
McClair, Lancaster 


break 


mand.—[F. B 
County, Pa. 





Agricultural education seems to” be 
having a pretty tough time ‘of it at 
present, Remembering what you said 
a year or so ago about the situation in 
Pennsylvania and your, editorial re- 
cently about farmers getting the little 
end of the horn in New York and now 
in Ohio the politicians. trying to snatch 
the agricultural college out of the Ohio 
state university, it behooves the alum- 
ni to get busy. If our agricultural col- 
leges are made political footballs, 
good-by to farm support. You are 
right about Ohio. Price ought to have 
been shipped years ago. He is consid- 
ered a joke by all the students. de 
seems to lack vision, and instead of 
drawing students to him as a dean 
should, he repels them. If he has sold 
himself to the political party now ia 
power, and it seems that he has, he 
ought to be “put in coventry’’ by every 
graduate of our agricultural college. 
A man not loyal to his own college is 
even beneath contempt. You can doa 
great service by showing this man in 
his true colors.—[{Farm Alumnus, 
Fairfield County, O 








My farm consists of 152 acres, 50 of 
which are in timber of all kinds. Creek 
pasture also comprises a part of it. I 
raise corn, barley_and oats, with elover 
and alfalfa. I consider the alfalfa an 
excellent feed. I keep from 10 to 12 
cows and some young stock, and feed 
grain twice a day. I have a separator 
and make butter, feeding the skim 
milk to my hogs., The butter we de- 
liver to private families in the city, 
who also take our eggs, poultry, apples 
and fruit of all kinds as*"we have these 
to spare. My cows are mostly Jerseys 
and Guernseys, which I consider the 
best butter cows. I usually raise about 
2% acres of corn for feeding“the hogs. 
| have been on this farm 40 years and 
have builf all my buildings. The last 
Was a tool shed 25.to 30 feet. You 
see I kept getting machinery and divi 
not have room to store it all. Five 
horses are required to do our work. 
I have a sugar bush of over ~00 trees, 
from which we secure our home sup- 
ply and usually have some products 
for sale.—[{Charles F. Bates, Lucas 
County, O. 





To improve our community I would 


have a rural bank, and also an opera 
house in the county. I should like to 
have a show once a week straight from 
the city, and have singing, dancing 
and specialties. It seems to me it 
would be profitable and at the same 


time would add something to tone up 
the life of the locality.—{[C. F. Cas- 
well, Jefferson County, N Y. 





I live on a 300-acre farm and keep 
all kinds of. live stock in small quantti- 
ties. I am interested and am always 
on the lookout for anything concerned 
With the good of the neighborhood. 
Good roads are now claiming the at- 
tention of farmers in the community. 
{Mrs .T C. Pickton, Ashtabula Coun- 
ty, O. 

We plant to keep 50 cows this win- 
ter, They run from two-year-old 
heifers to six-year-old cows. Our cows 
are native or grade Ayrshires. We 


. keep a pure-bred bull and raise our 


Own cows. We pasture summer, and 
feed mostly feeds grown on the 
farm, such as oats, barley, corn, with 
the addition of bran and middlings. I 
think we should have more for our 
milk. I was greatly interested in the 
article by Dr: North published in 


: . American Agriculturist July 25. If we 





could receive the same price that the 
farmers of Cortland county, N Y, re- 
ceive, we could meet the high price cf 
feeds. Of course we must comply with 
the same conditions. We advocate 
@0-operation in the sale of farm prod- 
uce, In talking with =some of my 
neighbors, I find they have about the 
same opinion. There are about 300 
cows in our neighborghood.—[ Albert 
Turner, Franklin County, N Y. 


Your article on “safety first’ is good 
and timely, although we all realize 
that the expense of abolishing all 
grade crossings is enormous, and 
would ruin the railroads, if forced 
too fast. I believe it costs something 
like $40,000 for each crossing, whether 
it goes overhead or underneath. The 
railroads have been guilty of much 
that is wrong, if not criminal, but 
they are being” “jacked up” pretty 
sharp lately, and all we can 
good, honest management and eflicient 
service, with keen regard at all times 
to safety. The proposed article, and 
many like it, shouid appear frequently 


ack isa 
a°n 18 


to keep the maiter constantly before 
the public.—[Ezra A. Tuttle, Suffolk 
County, N Y. 


’ 





My practice is to have from five cc 
20 head of cattle to sell each year. I 
raise what calves I have, then I buy 
calves and yearlings sufficient to 
eat what hay I have. I do not feed 
any grain except during the first year 
to the calves. I turn the calves into a 
pasture about May 10, and generally 
sell during the summer after they are 
two years old. The usual custom here 
is to sell by the lump, so much per 
head; but the better way would be t® 
sell by weight. This, however, is not 
always convenient. At the age our 
calves are sold they generally average 


from $25 to $60 each. If I 
can double’ their value each 
year I think I am doing fairly 


well, although that just about pays for 
the hay they eat. This section is not 
producing as much beef as formerly. 
More dairying is done.—[A Farmer, 
McKean County, Pa. 


Last year I had a big crop of apples, 
hardly any plums and peaches, but 
this year my apple crop is short and 
the plum and peach crop large. In 
1913 I shipped most of my apples to 
Virginia, a distance of 400 miles or 
more, whereas if I had known the crop 
conditions all over the stete, I might 
have found a better market not far 
from home. The nearer home I can 
sel} the less expensive and the more 
profit IT have.—[{E. A. Shafer, Snyder 
County, Pa. 








LIGHT BOOZE 
Do You Drink It? 





A minister’s wife h2d quite a tussle 
with coffee and her experience is inter- 
esting. She says: 

“During the two years of my train- 
ing as a nurse, while on night duty, I 
became addicted to coffee drinking. 
Between midnight and four in the 
morning, when. the patients were 
asleep, there was little to do except 
make the rounds, and it was quite 
natural that I should want a hot .up 
of coffee about that time. I could 
keep awake better. 

“After three or four years of coffee 
drinking I became a nervous wreck 
and thought that I simply could not 
live without my coffee, All this time 
I was subject to frequent bilious at- 
tacks, sometimes so severe as to keep 
me in bed for several days. 

After being married, Husband begg.d 
me to leave off coffee, fgr he feared 


that it had already hurt me almost 
beyond repair, so 1 resolved to make 
an effort to release myself from the 


hurtful habit: 

“I began taking Postum and for a 
few days felt the languid, tired feeling 
from the lack of the coffee drug, but I 


liked the taste of Postum, and that 
answered for the breakfast beverage 
all right. 

“Finally L began to feel clearer- 


headed and had steadier nerves. After 
a year’s-use of Postum I now feel like 


anew woman-—have not had any 
bilious attacks since I left off coffee.” 

Name given by Postum Co.. Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 


Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Postum comes in two forms: 
Regular Postum—must be well 
boiled. 15¢c and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves’ quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. 30c and 5c tins. 

The cost,per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers, 
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SMOKELESS POWDER SHELLS 


No matter whether your favorite sport 
is field, wild fowl or trap shooting, 
. Winchester loaded shells will give you 
the fullest measure of shooting satisfac- 
tion. No shells will make a good shot 
out of a poor one, but shells that are 
loaded so that thcy are uniform in veloc- 
ity, spread the shot evenly, and give good 
penetration help wonderfully to make 
good bags in field or marsh and 
high scores at the 
















Winchester 


Y' ZBE SURE AND GET THE W BRAND 


shells embody all these 
elements. 












What the Name 
*“*BALL-BAND” 
Is Worth to You 


The name “‘Ball- Band”? on 
rubber footwear has the same 
real, relative value to you as the 


pedigree of a cow, or the strain 


~ 


in the sire of your colt. 


a 
The Red Ball, the *‘ Ball-Band” 


trade mark, stands for a record of 


quality running back through years. 


Every year, ‘‘Ball-Band’’ Rubber 
Footwear stands the test of fit and long 


wear on the feet of eight and one-half million wearers. 


These 


men buy ‘‘Ball-Band’’ again the next year, because under any 
working conditions it gives more days wear ata lower cost per 
day’s wear than any other kind of rubber footwear. 


Over 50,000 stores sel] ‘‘Ball-Band’* Rubber Footwear. 


keep a ‘‘Ball-Band”’ sign in their windows. 


If your merchant doesn’t sell “Ball-Band” write us and 
mention his name. We will see that you are supplied. 
Write anyway for 


Free Booklet, “‘More Days Wear’’ 
It tells how rubber footwear deserves to be treated, 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co 300 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


“Ball-Band” Arctics are made with one, two and four 
buckles. The Red Ball is on the sole. Look for it. The tops 
are best cashmerette and the Jinings we make ourselves from 

the same kind of wool that goes into the 
Coon Tail Knit Boot, 

**The House That 
Pays Millions 


for Quality’’ 





Most stores 











It will pay you back in six months. buy the mill that will grind your 
EAR CORW crops coarse or fine in less time, with less power and at less cost. 

- A trial will prove that the most money can be saved and the best on 
WHEAT results obtained with the ornne ms 
OATS ~ a = e)* a a ye - 

SMALL Built for service. Can't get out of order. Largest capacity for power used. Self 
sharpening. Automatic force feed prevents choking. ene grinding rings. 
GRAIN Root ituenoun én. Write today for Free Ca’ and samples. 
8 10R MPO. & MILL CO. 63 Kast 
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_ What Milk Co-operation Did 





No food product presents greater 
sblems in production and market- 
than milk. © Under existing sys- 
neither the producer nor the 
mer feels that he’ is treated 
" by the other, while as a mat- 
‘ter of faet the system is more at 
-fwult than either. Nevertheless, the 
$35 “application of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion plus the element of hard-headed 
Pa on gense has in at least one 
-s notable imstance blazed the trail to 

_ better and more satisfactory condi- 

_ tions. The beautiful and fertile valley 
> “of the Black river, in Lewis county, 
' —.'N ¥, is essentially a dairying district. 
_ © “SNo other type of farming so well fits 
the partidular physical and climatic 
~ - €on@itions, and by reason of direct 

rail. connestions, the natural outlet of 
the dairy farms along the river is the 
New York city market. 
-<» Thirteem years ago the milk pro- 
, acers faeed the same ruinous con- 
. ditons whieh have been experienced 
here at different times. A rep- 
“yesentative of the so-called milk trust 
had purchased and torn down the 
7 cheese factory in the territory 
tary to Lowville, the county seat 
“and” prinelpal shipping point. The 
_obly market for milk was the receiv- 
ing station of the New York city milk 
trust and the producers found them- 
Selves obliged to accept such prices 
und terms as the — was willing to 
offer. 

Forced by these conditions to take 
Some action to defend themselves, 
4 the dairymen of the Lowville district 
' © hit upon @ plan ‘which contained all 

_ of the essential elements of co- 
‘wperation, but. in addition included 
‘the saving grace of wisely iimiting 
the activities of the farmers to the 
+ eone business which they understood, 
* that of production. They did not 
attempt to market their milk; they 
“Stopped at the point of exercising just 
the control over the conditions under 

—awhieh. their product was: marketed, 
‘whieh insured fair play and justice 
_- -on the part of the marketing company. 
» The plan evolved by these pioneers 
3 oe weg simplicity itself. They organized 
» >a $5000 corporation, divided the stock 
among about 130 farmers, purchased 
aw lot on the railroad and erected a 

milk receiving station. Then they of- 
fered this station for rent to any milk 
"company desiring to lease it, with the 
' agreement that the milk from every 
* gstockholder’s farm would be delivered 
iba The The lease was to run one year 
“and contained a contract covering 
~~ the basis upon which the milk should 
"- be paid for. Settlements were to. be 
‘waade with the corporation, the secre- 
f which was to distribute the 
ts to the farmers according to 
mitk delivered, less 1 cent a hun- 
ha for company expenses. 
Pee: oe the lesse@ failed to live up to his 
* contract in good faith and to the sat- 
stockholders, his 
lease would not be renewed: and as 
nw matter of fact this occurred once, 


Big Profit First Year 
The plan was a success from the 
first year, when - 6,430,930 pounds of 
‘milk were delivered, for which the 
dairymen received $73,074, a sum just 
$6470 in excess of the price which the 
Same amount of milk would have 
brought ‘under the basis in force be- 
fore the ee of the co-opera- 
































































' en éuitng the first year of its 
“These profits for the first 
seorentbe to $57,388, or .an 
€ of_over 100% a year. But 
' figures did not represent the 
“benefit to the producers. Pre- 
‘16 the entry of the new com- 
-into. the field; all milk shipped 
ew York paid a freight rate of 
mts a can. This rate wus reduced 
cents, through the efforts of the ~ 
ll ferriage charge had 
im foree, of 5 cents a can, 
od abolished on the demand - 


company. 
thes saved amounted to up- 
Of $210,000 in the first 11 years, 
“ol Regenonpidiating 130 
n investment 





























. any cheaper while the price paid to 


- Jow—a, losing game to the farmer. 


Meanwhile the rentals received from 
the distributing company had been 
reinvested in the receiving plant, 
which now represents an investment 
of $16,000 and conforms to the strict- 
est requirements of the New York 
city board of health. The steadily 
increasing business of the company 
is illustrated by the transactions for 
1912 and 1913. In the former year 
8,054,479 pounds of milk were handled, 
for which $126,395 was received. In 
1913. the deliveries of milk had in- 
creaged to 8,316,136 pounds, and the 
receipts to $132,922, and from -the 
earnings of the company it paid its 
first direct dividend on its outstand- 
ing stock. The secretary of the com- 
pany places the total of indirect 
profits received by the stockholders, 
in proportion to the milk produced, 
at $173,000. 


Value of Corn Fodder 


Silos havea value to the farmer 
that cannot be estimated, although 
as yet the saving of feed in the silo 
affects only a small per cent of the 
farmers. Corn fodder makes good 
Silage. Care should be taken in cut- 
ting and shocking the corn for fodder. 
When the shucks and some of the 
lower leaves of the corn. are begin- 
ning to turn brown, then is the time 
to cut. The fodder will then cure in 
the shock wihout molding. It is bet- 
ter to cut the fodder when a little too 
ripe rather than not ripe enough. Do 
not wait for frost before cutting, for 
if this is done the value of the fodder 
is reduced materially. The binder is 
th€ best and fastest means of cutting 
a large acreage, although it is not 
practical where sufficient help cannot 
be gotten to set the corn up promptly. 

In order not to have damaged fod- 
der at feeding time, proper shocking 
is very essential. The shocks should 
be built to stand up straight. When 
& shock falls down and remains in 
that. position for a few weeks, the 
fodder is practically no good. - If the 
fodder is to be shredded early in the 
season, it does not make so much 
difference as to the way the shocks 
are put up, but where_it is to be in 
the field part of the winter, imperfect 
shocking wastes the fodder consider- 
to the barn and 





ably. Husk, haul 

feed the corn fodder as early in-the 
fall as possible, leaving the hay shel- 
tered for feeding later. The fodder 


loses its feeding value very rapidly 
when ieft In the field, and for this 
reason should be brought to the barn 
as soon as possible after it is cured 

Shredded fodder is fed with less 
waste than shock fodder. Horses 
eat the best of it and what little is 
left makes a good bedding for the 
animals, More shredded fodder can 
be stored in the same space than 
shock fodder, which is one advantage. 
In order to get largest returns from 
shredding, this work should -be done 
as early. as possible after the fodder 
is dry enough. Generally it can be 
shredded in from four to six weeks 
after cutting. Do not shred the fod- 
der until perfectly dry, 





Sheffield Milk Prices—The Sheffield 
farms milk company has just an- 
nounced prices for milk for the six 
months beginning with October. 
These people have a number of 
creameries in various parts of New 
York. The. flat prices with the ex- 
ception of October, which is 10 cents 
higher, is the same as for the corre- 
sponding six months of last year. 
The prices are $2.10 for a 40-pound 


ean for Oct Nov and Dec. For Jan, 
the price is $2.05, Feb $1.95 and 
March $1.90. For milk delivered 


from farms classed as grade A of the 
New York city board of health, an 
additional 10 cents per 100 pounds 
will be paid, provided the score 
reaches 68—48 points on’ methods and 

points on equipment. The butter 
fat premiums are the Same as for 
the last six months; that is an ad- 


ditional 4 cents for each 41-10 
above 444% 
Feeds Higher Than Miltk—The-po'i- 


cies of present administration have a 
very serious effect upon milk produc- 
ers. Corisumers do not get the product 


the farmer this summer has. been very 





Pastures have been fair in our section, | 


100 pounds than milk. If farmers ever, 
expect. to get-a fair price for their’ 
milk they must control the receiving 
stations, and gives the trade the 
amount of milk the market demands. 
Farmers through organization can con- 
trol the surplus and work it up into 
cheese and butter.—[{J. G. Gerow, New 
York. 





Milk Supply Liberal 

The past season as a whole has 
been good to maintain the milk flow. 
July and August are usually trying 
months on pastures. However, enough 
rain came this season in most sec- 
tions, to keep grass reasonably green. 
For the New York market production 
was not heavy but consumption was 
correspondingly light. Hence farmers 
did’ not get a talked-of advance for 
August. 

In New England August and Septem- 
ber were particularly dry, yet pastures 
in centers of large production held 
out well. Boston dealers reported a 
larger surplus in July and August 
than for years. This is due largely to 
the fact that the cities have required 
much less than normal. Many dairy- 
men are giving up the business. As 
announced in these gcolumns last 
week New York ond Boston have set- 
tled upon the same prices the next 
six months as prevailed a year ago, 
With what pastures will give plus a 
large silage crop there is likely to be 
enough milk te meet decreasing con- 
sumption. On the other hand there 
apve*sure to be many more farmers go- 
ing out of the business, owing to un- 
satisfactory prices. 





Milk Prices Unsatisfactory—The 
price of milk delivered at our station 
in Lowville is $1.35 on 100 pounds for 
C milk; $1.40 for B milk and a 
premium of 10 cents for all milk test- 
ing 3.8% butter fat. Very few tarm- 
ers get the premium. Pastures are 
short and ‘cows are shrinking fast. 
The average is not up te last year. 
Producers have taken less for milk 
at the station from May to Aug, when 
they would have gotton more for this 
milk for cheese had the milk been 
delivered to cheese factories. Prices 
are very unsatisfactory all through 
Lewis county.—[Charles C. Gordon, 
Lewis County, N Y. 
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Comfort for the Cow 


95 AMERICAN 
oe CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


FREE TRIAL. GULLY egy 


Fane. dairy is large } ‘omall 
our handsome free cata): BOX 1052 


AMERICAN SEPARA BAINBRIDGE, n.¥. 


For Sale 


Gunay CATTLE BEETS. For winter milk and 
cows 
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increase in the egg production, 
mixtures of Grains oan Grain 
poultry to give them a trial. 

write-us his name and address. 













FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Ralser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best ot 
It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickeas vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
They are made of perfectly et 

roducts.- We want every person w 

Ask your Dealer. 


Continental Cereal Company, 
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Feeding Beef Cattle for Market 
yg. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 
j wonder how many farmers can tell 
wg bee cattle for market purposes, in 
order to secure what would be termed 
a profit, over and above the cost of 
roduction, labor, etc. Some time ago 
jattended a farmers’ gathering. This 
pody of men wanted to discuss a few 
things for the betterment of the com- 
ounity in which they live; and bless 
my soul if I didn’t meet a farmer there 
who said he merely came, not to hear 
ghat was said, but to look on, for he 
knew he could not be taught any thing 
pertaining to the farm. I was happy 
indeed to meet such a remarkabie 
man who knew so much about farm 
topics. I made it my business to have 
a little chat with him with a view of 
earning some valuable facts, some of 
ghich I hoped to be able to confirm. 

This wise man did not know wheth- 
er he was making or- losing money. 
He simply milked cows, shipped the 
milk and took what came to him with- 
out ever inquiring whether he might 
not manage so as to get more clear, 
money from his feed, or whether all 
of his cows were paying their way. In 
summing it all up he just guessed. Fle 
no doubt made money, but his work 
was all guesswork. Now I wonder 
how many of us as farmers, to be 
truthful, are doing the same thing. I 
yenture to say there are a large per- 
éentage of just such>men throughout 
this great country of ours. I used to 
do guesswork farming. What was the 
result? I feel free to admit that is 
where I learned my most valuable les- 
sons. I soon learned to get down to 
actual facts. I wanted to be success- 
ful as a farmer. I didn’t have much 
help. I was farming in a strange com- 
munity. I didn’t know how many 
friends I had, if any, so I learned to 
rely on just one thing—judgment. I 
owe my success as a farmer to this. I 
gathered many things from the farm 
journals. I listened to my neighbor’s 
advice. If he convinced me of a good 
thing, I tried it, but it isn’t always ad- 
visable to do things as the other fellow 
sees them; rather it is better to fall 
back on that one little thing cultivated 
in every man, judgment, along with its 
convictions. 

Catdle High and Profits Small 
Feeding beef cattle the past few 
years has not been very profitable in 
this section of the country owing to 
the fact that cattle are scarce and 
bring a good price all the year round. 
Feed is high also.. I don't feed many 
beef cattle on this account. I find these 
same conditions to exist in many parts 
of the country. Many farmers fatten 
to some extent, but their herds are 
small as a general rule. It also de- 
pends largely on my herd just how 
many I fatten for market. My younger 
heifers I like to keep to displace the 
“der cows in miy herd unless they 
Make an exceptional showing as to 
quality of milk and butter. I feed 
from 10 to 15 cattle each year. The 


hat way to pursue in the feeding 


profits on these depend largely on the 
crops of the locality. If I would have 
to buy much of the feed there would 


be scarcely any profit after feed and | 


labor are deducted. A farmer’s time 
is certainly worth something. 

This year I have 10 head for the 
market. I have disposed of four. I 
estimate the. weight of the herd as fol- 
lows: The four weighed 2350 pounds, 
or an average of 588 pounds to the 
head. These were two-year-olds, stail- 
fed. 1 believe in stall feeding with a 
ration they relish and never feed more 
than they clean up nicely. I think 
the entire herd for market that I have 
will average 5560 pounds. That means 
a total of 5500 pounds of meat at an 
average price, say as low as 8% cents 
a pound, would mean $467 net. The 
hides will run at the least $45. This 
means $512, or about the actual 
amount of money I will receive from 
my herd. I run my own cattle to mar- 
ket. I feel pretty sure that the above 
figures are estimated low, as cattle are 
advancing and will, no doubt, con- 
finue to do so forthe next few months, 
The herd will average about $540. I 
consider the receipts will run about as 
follows: 

Cost of Raising the Steers 

Pasture, silage and roughage $145; 
whole wheat, including corn, oats, rye, 
chop, wheat, bran and condition pow- 
ders, $195; other mixtures including 
soft feed in form of mash or otherwise 
$15; labor $45; all making a total 
of $400. Allowing’credit of fertilizing 
material about three loads from the 
above feeding at $ 10 a load, or $30, 
there is a balance of $370. Hence, 
$370 is what it costs to produce 10 
head. Now they bring $540, giving a 
total profit of $170, or about $17 
apiece. This year’s feeding is some- 
What better than last, owing to the 
good crops and a better profit is se- 
cured. I consider $15 to $18 a good 
profit on every animal weighing up- 
ward of 500 or 600 pounds. 


| 
The farmer who feeds tc sell] at | 


wholesale prices should be equipped 
with a standard scale. Scales on the 
farm are useful for many other pur- 
poses and undoubtedly will pay- for 
themselves in a very short time. With 
one you are satisfied that you are get- 
ting and giving the proper weight. 





Persian Lamb Fur 


From time immemorial breeders in 
central Asia have raised a peculiar 
broad-tailed sheep which produces the 
Persian lamb fur of commerce. The 
original stock is known as Karakul; 
but the near kin is the Arebi, which has 
been used in crossing to improve the 
luster and curl of the wool. 

Arebi lambs are black when born 
and have a tight curled fur of woun- 
derful luster. As the lambs grow the 
wool turns brown on the outside, but 
underneath remains black. A few 
Arebi have been imported to this 
country for: crossing on Cheviots and 
Lincolns, the aim being to take the 
place of the Persian lamb fur of Asia. 




















Arebi Ewe; Just Over from Asia 
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A Complete Grain Ration 


Made of Ajax Flakes, choice cottonseed meal, linseed 
meal, gluten feed, brewers’ grains, malt sprouts, hominy 
meal and very small amounts of wheat bran. 


Used by Many Experiment Stations 
and Agricultural Colleges 


Write us for our free book on Modern Methods for Milk Production 


Chapin & Co. 
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Perfection Stable Equipments | 
Warranted the Best—0 Days Trial 


S. C. Swift Mfg. Co., Box B, Cuba, N.Y. | 
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i 
Thos s staid off and did not get 
T for quite a while, but I soon 
Doticed that those that continued 
the start were looking so much better than the 
others. Now they are all taking it and all of 
them ere in fine, thrifty condition.” 
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Get Faster Gains van 
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Time and again I have 
proved the value of SAL-VET for 
all stock—Hogs, Sheep, Horses 
and Cattle. I will prove to you 
its value as a worm destroyer 
and stock conditioner. 
want a penny down—simply feed SAL-VET 60 
days at my risk — then pay if I have made 
I don’t want a cent until you 
and seen with your own eyes 
what it will do for your stock — how it will make them 
thrifty, sleek, healthy and less liable to disease. 


Baxter, Ga., says: Ehave been 


I don’t 


. Gamble, Greenville, O., 
“I fed SAL-VET tos 







—is not a feed, but a medicated salt that 
rids all farm animals of blood- sucking, dis- 
ease-breeding worms—makes stock 
faster, look better, act better. 
dition’ are much less liable to disease, than when “worm- 
infested” and run-down. Try 
let me prove its value on your stock or no pay. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


_ Tell me how Are head of stock you have, _ ll 
h SAL-VET to last your stock for 60 
freight charges on arrival, feed as 
At the end of 60 days report results. If SAL- 
T does not do all I claim, I'll cancel 
— you won’t owe me a penny. 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pree. 


$. R. FEIL CO., Mfg. Chemists 


CLEVELAND OHIO 
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Animals in healthy con- 
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Fair words butter no parsnips. 


air” promises before election 


Deeds after election cut more ice than 


“hot 


In these days when ideas are changing and party lines are breakfmg up, more 


than ever is it important to elect men (and women) of character 
legislators of 
meither penurious nor extravagant, endowed with 


perience and industry. Elect 


fashioned honesty. 


and ability, ex- 
judgment, breadth of view, 
plain common sense and old- 


sound 


Choose patriots who will put the people above pelf, the common welfare above 


special interests. 


up. Avoid demagogs, blatherskites, 


Elect men with right convictions, and the courage 
middlemen 


to back them 


and the whole ilk that seek to 


fatten at the public crib, because incapable of earning a living otherwise! 


To Candidates for United States Senate and National House 
of Representatives 


Please state by letter or in print and 
speech,, whether you are FOR or 
AGAINST the following proposi- 
tions, and why: 

i—-Will you strive. for economy, sim- 
plicity and efficiency in public affairs, 
cutting out all useless offices and ex- 
travagance, make public officials work 
as hard and as capably as do the tax- 
payers who support them, and for net 
to exceed the same rate of pay, even 
though this may cut their salaries 10 
to 25% 

2 why not apply scientific manage- 
ment to every phase of the federal 
government’s business? Abolish sine- 
cures. Reorganize methods so that two 
officials may do better and more work 
than three are now doing. 

38—Instead of piling om more taxes, 
would it not be better to save any addi- 
tional funds required by a horizontal 
reduction of 10% in the salary of all 
national officials, from the president 
down? Then many of them would still 
be paid as much, if not more, than they 
could get in private vocations, and 


earned by the 
whe supports them. 
you are a member of the 63d 
which expires March 4, 1915, 
not enact farm fimance at 


more than is 
taxpayer 

4—If 
congress 
why did 


average 


you 


the present session, instead of buncoing 
us out of it, after all three parties had 
solemnly promised it to us in their 
platforms two years ago? 

5—Will you enact one federal law 
providing for these two things? (1) 
Local national co-operative rural banks 
for personal credits, connecting through 
the larger national barks with federal 
reserve system. (2) One big national 
farmland bank in each state or 
federal reserve district for farm 
mortgage credits Thus enable country 
people to pool their reseurces for their 
current accommodation, and enable their 
little co-operative banks. also all other 
national and state banks. to act as 
agents for the sale of national farmland 
bonds Thus provide part of the huge 
capital required for the greatly needed 
reconstructie of agriculture and bet- 
terment of rural lf so that the city 
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The $10,000 of the Lever money ap- 
portioned to each state for extension 
work is not going to be 

Lever Money lost to view in a tangle 
of red tape. It is going 


Well Spent 
to be spent carefully 


and with judgment, according to 
reports received from state lead- 
ers. of all the  individ- 
ual farmer is going to get the 
benefits within the next few months. 
In some states\this money will large'y 
aid the county agriculturist movement 





when it needs help. In others it will 
help hire specialists who will go right 
out into the country and talk business 
to the farmer along various scientific 
lines In no case is this $10,000 of 
Uncle Sam’s money going to pay any 
.ancy salary, no: afford an easy life 


for some job holder to whom the pay, 


inspiration. This 
education is 


check is the only 
government venture in 
making a good start 








You men who are starting in @ 
small way in live stock breeding 
glance through the list 
Don't Forget of distinguished win- 
the Boys ners at the various state 
fair show rings and no- 
tice how many herds are listed under 
the name of some man “& Sons.” It 
doesn’t just happen that there are so 
many successful breeders who are ‘n 
partnership with their sons in this 
way Successful live stgek breeding 
is not an undertaking to be started 
one year and dropped the next, nor 
can a man be successful in it unless 
he starts with a deliberate intention 
and works patiently and persistently, 
content to improve his herd gradually 
and show a little better results each 
year. It is essentially a building prop- 
osition, and the work of one year ‘s 
added to that of all the years pre- 
vious In the history of all of those 
families of live stock which have 
brought their breeds into prominence, 
there can be read the histopy of men 
who devoted lifetimes to them, and in 
many cases where several generations 
carried Out the work started years be- 
fure. You who are starting in this kina 
ot work may well take the hint and 
give your boys an opportunity to go 
into the tive stock business with you 
It will gratify every farm to know 
that the broadside September 26 issue 
forecasting agricul. 
The Forehanded tural and business 
Farmer conditions has 
been reprinted in 


full or in part by the press throughout 
the United States This shows that 
the public appreciates igriculture 
more than ever. One editor, however, 
who evidently belonged to the old 
school, asks “why should such an ar- 
ticle appear in a farm paper when it 
is of greater interest to bankers, me-z- 
chants and middlemen, generally.” 
Evidently our friend does not realize 
that the farmer of today likes to know 
more about business conditions, he 
wants a better knowledge of present 
influences and future prospects, than 
the middlemen who heretofore had 
this information ahead of the farmer, 
and therefore have been able to oper- 
ate to their own larger profit and tuo 
his disadvantage. To give the farmer 
information ahead of the other fellow, 


Do BEFORE Election 


To Insure Proper Treatment of Agriculture in the United 
States Congress After Election 





American Asriculturiet 





UDAANOGUSAREOTEOURENENT L116) epee tba OmPAbN Eds Liss LTSMAALLET 


Choose men who seek to serve the people rather than themselves, who put 


Where Do the Candidates Stand? 


country above party. 


Write them and find ouf. 


who seek your vote as candidates for either branch of congress. 
rallies, ask these questions of the speakers. 


Copy or clip the questions below and mail to al] 


At political 
Keep it up until you get their replies 


Don’t be bluffed or bulldozed. Call a spade a spade. 


____ In these and other ways, find out all you can about each candidate. 
for those whom you are convinced are best qualified. 
“\ eak sister” 


the opposite party rather than for a 


Work 


of your own party! Remember 


the difference between individuals may be much greater than between parties 


minay mo longer grow at the expense of 
the country. 

6—Wil!l you favor a liberal policy on 
the part of federal government toward 
good roads, conservation and use of nat- 
ural resources? 

7—Will you favor a bill to regulate 
Produce commission merchants who 
solicit or receive shipments from out- 
side their own state, much as New York 
state regulates this business within 
that state? 

8—Will you pass a bill to subject to 
federal supervision installment loan con- 
cerns and tinancial lotteries that now 
swindle the public without let or hin- 
drance? 

$—Do you favor the notorious “pork 
barrel” methods whereby millions ao 
been spent annually for years 
rivers and harbors—some $200, 008. 00 
on the Mississippi river alone with 
but trifling results? Or will- you 
champfon an adequate national policy 
of dealinz with all the problems of 
water conservation and use, to be car- 
ried out by disinterested competent ex- 
perts, and the Panama cana) organiza- 
tion to construct the necessary works 
without political dictation or interrup- 
tion? Thus harness interstate waters 
so as to transform present periodic 


destructive floods and waters that now 
flow to waste, into hydro-electric energy, 
means of navigation, irrigation, trans. 
portation, drainage and health? 

10—Will you stand squarely for equai- 


ity of opportunity for manual labor, 
mental effort and managerial ability. 
whether organized or individual, thus 


giving one and all of both sexes in ali 
vVoeations an equal chance to become 
well to do if they are industrious and 
thrifty? 

11—Will you legislate to give farm- 
ing and rural life a better chance, go 


as to become as profitable and attractive 
as city business and city life, thus re 
storing a healthy balance between coun- 
try and town and better insuring the 
welfare of all the people all the time? 

2—Do you realize that agriculture 
is the foundation of the state, the basig 
of civilization, the source of the peo 
ple’s health and vigor—the sublime eg- 
sential whose welfare should be consid- 
ered above all else, not as _ special 
privilege, but imsure the common 
weal, and. will end if 


elected? 

Suggestions for dealing with candt- 
dates for governor of your state, alse 
for your state legislature, will appear 
next week. 


to 
you work to this 








to enable him to be even better posted 
than the banker or middlemen with 
whom he does business, is the vital 
purpose of the Orange Judd Service 
Bureau, of our crop reports and of our 
interpretation of conditions. 





Proper diet for four weeks will cure 


pellagra. it is not contagious or in- 

fectious. Dr Goldberger 
Cure Found of the federal health bu- 
for Pellagra reau is authority for 

these statements, which 
are based on a year’s experience. This 
result proves that we were right in 


stoutly maintaining that pellagra was 
not due to eating corn. The doctors 
of two continents long persisted in li- 
beling maize as the cause of pellagra, 
which had some influence in reducing 
the consumption of corn abroad as 
well as in our southern states. No dis- 
ease has yet been traced to animal or 
man from corn properly grown, har- 
vested and served. It is indeed the 
greatest food crop and worthy of the 
honor and culture it receives. 


WALKS & TALKS 
THE EDITOR. 


By C.W.BURKETT 


Starting a Farm Bureau 


Please tell me just how a farm bureau 
or improvement league can be secured 
for this county. Our farmers mean 
business and are ready to co-operate 


with the agricultural college and experi- 
ment station, state and federal depart- 
ment of agriculture. —I(Clare snee Foote, 


Schenectady County, N 
These bureaus must be started on the 
initiative of farmers themselves... It 


requires someone to start the move- 
ment. Just call a meeting, stating 
the time and place by phone, letter, 


notice in the county papers—invite the 
co-operation of all interested farmers. 


Write also to the state farm bureau 
located at the state college. (fm this 
instance state farm bureau, Ithacz, 


N Y.) Ask the state bureau to send 
a speaker to explain the objects of the 
farm bureau, how it is operated and 
some of the results obtained. There 
ought to be such an institution in 
every county and in every state. 
What ean we safely sow now for a 


winter or spring crop, such as clover, 
wheat, rye or vetch?—I{C. F. Caswell, 
Jefferson County, N ¥ 

As far north as New York ft is late 
for vetch or clover, but either- wheat 
or rye may be sown. Of course it is 
somewhat Inte for wheat as @ com- 
mercial crop but rye may yet be sown 
both for a cover crop and soiling or 
pasture crop in spring and summer. If 
rye is seeded at the rate of a bushel 
and a half or two bushels to the acre 





an excellent pasture will be secursd 
for hogs and sheep through the winter 
and spring. One of our most success- 
ful hog raisers, the Harpendings of 
Yates county, N Y, use rye to great ex. 
tent for winter pasture. They find it 
gives exercise to the animals and al. 
most supports the brood sows. Hog: 
and sheep raisers in many parts of the 
country employ rye for this purpose, 
either wheat or rye may be seeded | 
in new plowed land or in corn ground 
The only tillage required in the latte 
case is thorough disking. 


The drouth this fall seems to be more 
serious than ever. Our summer seasons 
seem to be getting drier from year to 
year. Now. alfalfa stands up under dry 


weather better than clover or any other 
crop. What can I do this fall toward 
ge ae, my soil ready te grow alfalfa? 


i C.-C. Ta 

Three things stand out prominently 
to grow alfalfa successfully. A fairly 
rich soil with more or less vegetable 
matter in it; a naturally sweet soil, or 
if sour, an application of lime; and old 
alfalfa soil or alfalfa cultures to secure 
inoculation. If the soil is sour adding 
from one to two tons of ground lime- 
stone rock, or 1000 to 1500 pounds of 
slaked lime will correct the acidity. 


incaster County, Pa. 


The lime may be added this fall or in © 
& 





the spring. Growing a crop of rye 
this fall to be pastured and then 
plowed under in the spring or early 
summer, will add hefbful 


Vote for a strong man in- 









vegetable © 
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matter. While not much growth would 
result seeding a pound or two of al- 
falfa at the time of rye seeding will 
assist somewhat in starting inoculation 
for the subsequent seeding 

Both spring and 





fall seeding being preferred. After 


rye, clover or other crop 


under in the early summer disk every 





10 days or two weeks to get a well 
compacted seed bed; then fertilize 
and inoculate and sow alfalfa between 
August. 1 and 15 Use about —— 


20 pounds of seed to the acre. For@ 
fertilizer, 
ground bone, 


soda or sulphate of 


100 pounds of nitrate of 
ammonia, ané 





fall seeding of ala 
J 


falfa is practiced in the eastern states, 





is plowed 7% 


nG 


200 to 400 pounds of fine] 
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from 50 to 100 pounds of muriate 06% 


potash to the acre. If ground bone #@ 
not available, use 250 to 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate to the acre. 
these quantities of fertilizer may be 


varied to suit the condition of the 
land. . 
On many farms it is a practice 






use one or two pounds of alfalfa & 
previous seedings of clover so a8 @ 
gradually get the soil inoculated. 
many cases this does away with te 
need of inoculation. If soil from 
old field is used for inoculating 

500 pounds may be used to the 
Alfalfa bacteria in commercial 
tures are satisfactory and may be 
instead of soil.—f{C. W. B. 
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Beware of Robinson 
shipped 2 car of potatoes October 6 
@ Frederick H. Robinson, potato 





















t 
vat pi. it 46 Clinton street, Boston. on 
" tio I got no pay. My law- 
bis eed him, he failed to stand trial 
all we got judgment against him that 
+ him in the poor debtor court. He 
cal “ f# a petition in bankruptcy in March, 
e howing liabilities $4243, with as- 
es. 
’ $82. These debts were largeiy 
4 fduce that he had obtained from 
rk ; mers in various parts of the eastern 
e 
in. | tes and ae € Suncnee west.—{ Frank 
er x MeGee adison é 
es. ™ his party has been several times 
» exposed in this column. We would 
DW ike to hear from anyone who has had 
sy. experience with him, either satisfac- 
es tery 0! unsatisfactory. Robinson has 
al- gaimed that this paper is trying to 
or, ruin him What queer ideas some 
7 ple have. They thing it is all right 
all for them to get goods and not pay for 
me me game, but if we expose them.in an ef- 
) fort to protect others from being vic- 
m- fimized, they claim we are persecuting 
So - them! 
ve ——E 
re 
in- Bobs Up Serenely 
} 
- — {es the National mercantile company 
: Syeliable? It wishes to lend money to 
~ 4 ers at 3% per annum, I saw its 
sis farm 2 a . 
mei a@y in on Utah Farmer.—(Henry Lar- 
. gen, Idaho. 
id- We have repeatedly exposed this 
ial proposition in this column afd by 
, . It is the outfit that was ex- 
it 
guded from doing business in Massa- 
ai Shusetts by injunction from the su- 
~ e court of that state. To our re- 
peated exposures has recently been 
gided that of the government. We are 
= ‘aot aware that anyone is able actually 
4 to get money at 3%, or any such rate 
- from this concern even after paying 
“i gp installments for months prelimi- 
to applying for a loan 
of nary 
x. > : 
it AFraud—Guarding Against Such 
i= Tanswered an adv of the Dominion 
wateh company of Montreal, Canada, 
06 that was in another farm paper, not 
he “the old reliable Orange Judd,” and was 
<e. feformed that I was to get a $50-cgold 
ed watch as a prize, if I sent $3.48 for a 
‘ ghain to go with it I was fool enough 
d. to send them the money, but have seen 
Sd neither watch nor chain. nor heard a 
line from them.—iW. S., Fergus, Mont. 
A fraud order has been issued 
re a9 ggainst this concern by the United 
. States postmaster-general. We fear 
ry that there is no chance of getting your 
er Money. You are safe in doing busi- 
* Ress with our advertisers in this paper, 
provided that every time you write 
i Sany advertiser you say: “I saw your 
pe adv in the old reliable American Agri- 
le eulturist a, 
= = G.H. Barton @nd R. G. Spaulding 
id company of Lowell, Mass, are one and 
re the same concerns which ship poultry. 
ng, Both were long since excluded from 
ye our advertising columns. However, 
of We have just securedfor our subscribers, 
¥- MC. & J. A. Smith of Shoreham, V!, 
in " g@settlement from Barton of $22.83, 
ye Govering balance on shipment made 
a Sin November last. We did this al- 
ee though our subscriber saw their adv 
le — Manother paper, the Burlington Free 
ld mm Press, which also has now excluded 
ul ; this advertiser. This case suggests the 
ill @ivisability of confining your dealings 
2” Only to advertisers whose reliability is 
§Uaranteed by the publishers, as is the 
tle » “ase with this weekly magazine. 
28, yer ae te 
er We would like the experience of any 
od Cfour readers who have done busi- 
ry Ness with these commission merchants 
alt b —Star supply company of Boston, 
ad Mass, O. H. Parsons of Norwood, 
on Mass, Frederick Robinson of 46 Clin- 
ut 4 ton street, Boston, Joseph E. Bowen & 
a p Sens of 310 North Water street, Phil- 
ne 9 ‘aelphia, Pa, Charles P. Johnston & 
of | ©0 of 51 18th street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
o@ «Ohm Romano of 60 Gansevoort street, 
of 7 New York city, R. Friedlander of 187 
is ene street, New York city, and 
of — Wileox of 921 6th avenue, New 
se ork city. 





men _ 

| 2. . P.: You do not say where your 
® ‘Wh lots are located; but the best way 
a Trow money on same and build- 
© ing will be through some local bank or 
~money lender who knows you and the 
3 “hpeded and who thus can be satis- 
y that it is a safe investment. 


| Poamy Mux is not harmful to 
es a5 many people. believe. The 
$ ©OMtained in the bubbles does not 
= Wigestive difficulties. Milk with 
On it may beysfed as safely as 
Without foam. 

























Six 40 
HUDSON 


$1550 


$3,875,000 
Paid Last Month 


For Hudsons 


That is what users paid dealers last month for 
this new-model Hudson Six-40: that is, they paid 
weekly, on the average, $930,000. They bought 
the limit of our output—1!00 cars per day — and 
urged us to build cars faster. 


The World’s Record 
Among Class Cars 


That is the record demand for a quality car. 

The HUDSON Six-40 now outsells any 
car in the world with a price above $1,200. 

HUDSON ssales today are five times larger than 
last year at this time. Yet the HUDSON has long 
been a leading car. Such an increase as that—five- 
fold im one year — was never before made on a well- 
known car. 

We trebled our output in July, when this 1915 
model came out. But in 30 days we had 4,000 
unfilled orders. Thousands of men — with other 


































cars plentiful—waited weeks for this HUDSON 
Six-40. No other car would do. 


wrought this magic. 
and changed all former standards. 


size, yet never was a car more sturdy. 
motor saves about 30 per cent on fuel. 


comfort and convenience. 
than a class car ever before has cost. 





The Magic Model 


You should see at once the new car which has 
It has upset all the old ideals, 


It is 1,000 pounds lighter than former cars of this 
A new-type 


It brings out countless new attractions in beauty, 
And it costs you less 


The cars you know will seem crude in comparison. 


Go see the refinements which men so welcome in this 
new-day type of car. 


Due to Howard E. Coffin 
This new-model car is due to Howard E. Coffin, 


the famous HUDSON designer. He has always led 
in advances. In this HUDSON Six-40 he reaches 
his climax—his finished ideal of a car. 


He has worked for four years to perfect it. All 


the 47 other HUDSON engineers have worked with 
him. Now every part and detail show their final 
touch. You will never want a finer, lighter, hand- 
somer car than this. 





Go see it. If it suits you, get your new car now. 


The 1915 models are out now, so you know what's 
coming. 
now, and the coming months are perfect. Don't miss 
them. Your dealer will get you prompt delivery, 
even if the car has to come by express. To make 
prompt deliveries we have already shipped almost 
1,000 cars by express—an unprecedented thing. 


And this is touring time. You have leisure 


Hudson dealers are everywhere. 
Name of nearest on request. 
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Phaeton, with two extra di 
Canadian 











seats, $1,550 Ff. o. b. Detroit 


disappearing 
Price: $2,100 f. o. b. Detroit, Duty Paid 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8317 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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YouCant Beat \ 
pAllOWAY Prices Anywhere\ 


You can’t get Galloway quality at an: 
where near my price. I get one smail 
man’ it, the rest of your 
Say your dollar pays, tae profi of th 

y r pays the pro e 
mmanufacturer, the jobber and the dealer: 
You have the old way. Now try my 
‘way and see what you save. 


—so— 


Note or Easy 3 
Pay- pe 'E 


Engine, Cre 
© or Manure Spreader. 
ied that they are as good as any you: 
eard of, the goods come 
ck to me and you're nothing out. 
CATALOG FREE—Write for catalog you 
at. Get full particulars od my special 
ces, 








Go out on the 


SLICKER 


Work in it all day; it's 
made big all over for 


com- 


and waterproof through 

through, Nolte this big 

feature: water cannot run 

in where the fronts overlap and button. Our patented 
R 13 stop every ; 


$3.00 Everywhere Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Catalog free 


A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 














Mr. Business Farmer 
Stop! Read! Act! 
a 


engine on yourfarm. Every day 

go without it y ou are losing money. You do not 
an engine subject to satis- 

the best engine and the biggest 

. If after trial, 

a ever used, keep it. You can 

ince in notes covering one 

ny in advance; you do 


tha 
her information. 
. Act Now. 
A. CONSOLIDATED GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 
202 Fulton Street New York City 








te J eho wari'e 
and Blast Hole 
achine. Made in 
many sizes 
Address 


LOOMIS DRILL CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 














THE GENEROUS APPLE CROP 


Total Yield Substantially Greater Than Shortage of Last Year— 
Commercial Apple Crop of 1914 Placed at 40 Million 
Barrels—-Comparative Prices—Export Trade May Help © 


The apple. crop of 1914 is a good 
one, as everybody knows by this time. 
It is not only a good one, but a big one 
and probably rather above 
the average in quality, owing to rela- 
tively good care of orchards. There 
are in sight, these opening days of Oc- 
tober, on the trees, under the trees or 
already in barrels and boxes, some 10 
million barrels more available for mar- 
kets than was the case t year ago. In 
other words, the commercial apple 
crop of the United*States is now placed 
at 40,500,000 barrels, against a little 
less than 31 millions in 1913, and eom- 
pared with nearly 48 millions in the 
large crop of 1912. 

American Agriculturist has fore- 
casted a generous crop throughoit 
the late summer and early autumn; 
but has maintained that the govern- 
ment estimate put out in September of 
some 70 million barrels was altogether 
too large, therefore misleading and 
calculated to play into the hands of 
professional buyers. This Orange Judd 
report of 40 millions covers the com- 
mercial crop of apples; the volume 
which will comprise the market sup- 
ply during the fall and winter, and 
which should det@rmine prices. A sub- 
stantial part of the summer fruit has 
already passed out of sight. Th fact, 
some apples of the later varieties in 
territory remote from shippings points, 
even though of a character worth mar- 
keting, may never be moved from the 
farms 

Where the Increase Is Substantial 


in volume, 


In accompanying table American 
Agriculturist places in parallel col- 
umns the apple crops of the last two 
years. These are grouped in sections 
for ease in determining relative im- 
portance Tt will be noted that the 
substantial gain over.a year ago is 
found in the far west and Northwest, 
known @s the box trade territory: and 
in the very important older central 
and middle states, including in this 
group New York, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, etc This middle terri- 
tory has some 17 million barrels, a 
gain of five millions over last year’s 
only moderate crop, yet a little less 
than two years ago, Stated differently, 
New York this year seems to have a 
commercial crop of apples of some- 
thing over seven million  barrets, 
against fully that in 1912 But two 
years ago, as shown in our detaited 
figures printed in this Japer 
September 26, the October price to 
growers in New York was $1.25 to 
$2.25 a barrel: while this year dealers 
are slow to pay over $1.25 to $2. 

Michigan has a good many more ap- 
ples than a year ago, when orchardists 
got all the way up to $3 and $3.25 a 
barrel; prices this year are somewhat 
below that and much as they were in 
1912, a good many changing hands at 
$1.75 to $2; choice up to $2.50. A good 
many apples. are being placed in cold 
storage or ordinary cool. storage 
on the farm and at shipping 
points in Michigan, New York and New 
England. 

Excellent Crops in Box Apple Territory 


In the box trade of the American 
Northwest, where this crop is-so splen- 
didly specialized, the harvest returns, 
although excellent, were below some 
very brilliant forecasts made at the 
beginning of the season. The four 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana produced some nine mil- 
lion boxes, or three million barrels of 
good merchantable apples; this quite 
outside the culls which never move 
very far from the orchard. The Ya- 
kima and Wenatchee districts have 
turned off splendid creps, and these 
apples will be very much in evidence 
west and east. 

The Idaho college of agriculture, 
through its horticultural department, 
takes exceptions to the federal esti- 
mate of 500,000 barrels and advises 1s 
that careful compilers would practi. 
cally cut this figure in two. Colorado 
will probably move out some 4000 cars, 
of which 3000 cars and upward are 
from the two counties of Mesa and 
Delta; a substantial increase over a 
year ago. 


Only Moderate Output in Middle West 


A group of a half dozen states in the 
central west, including the Ozark ter- 
ritory, Kansas, Nebraska and eastward 
to Indiana, has harvested a crop no 
better than that of a year ago, and 
very much below some of the rosy es- 


timates put out earlier in the season. 
A considerable fraction of the apples 
in that territory are autumn varieties, 
hence the supply of real hard winter 
shipping apples therefrom must prove 
comparatively small. The apple crop 
of the middle south is irregular, put 
substantially more than a year ago. 
The Virginids have come to the front 
very rapidly in recent years through 
new orchards coming into bearing. 
A section always to be reckoned 
with, New England, this season has a 
good many splendid winter apples. 
The Baldwin is premier in popularity 
and volume, Greenings have also done 
very well, together with other stand- 
ard varieties. Maine and northern New 
England generally will have many 
more apples than a year ago and po-- 
tions of Massachusetts and Connec:-i- 
cut are yielding heavily. 
Continued Dry Weather Not Favorable 
Climatic conditions at the end of 
the growing season have been some- 
what contrary. Throughout the elder 
middle and eastern states, hot, iry 
weather prevailed throughout Septem- 
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Promise Leads to Full Fruition 


ber at a time when genial rains would 
have done much to swell the size of 
fruit on the trees; and this has con- 
tinued in the opening days of October. 
As a result, many orchards while 
showing up splendidly in bulk, texture 
and color, really turn off apples only 
moderate in size, but good keepers. In 
parts of the west and southwest, our 
reports speak of rather too much rain 
prior to and at harvest 

rhe totals named in this report are 
no’ subject to much probable change; 
but should the first two weeks of Octo- 
ber, and on the eve of harvest, prove 
highly propitious so far as weather is 
concerned, some of the figures might 
be amplified in a late summer. 

Export Possibilities 

The export trade, always a steady- 
ing factor, is more promising than a 
month ago, when paralysis to ocean 
shipping was so acute. Recent advices 
to this magazine from English deal- 
ers in American and Canadian apples 
are reasonably optimistic and. suggest 
the easy possibility that the market 
may ‘take enough fruit, especially 
choice table varieties, to help the do- 
mestic markets. 

The crop of apples grown in Eng.- 
land (autumn fruit) will be out of the 
way eventually, and dealers there hope 
for ‘an outlet for American apples “on 
a selling basis here of 6 to 8 shillings 
per box.” In a good year England 
ought to take 2,000,000 barrels and 
upward of American apples. Totalgex- 
ports from United States- last year 
about 1,000,000 barrels, compared _to 
1,824,000 barrels year previous; Cana- 
dian exports were $780,000 barrels ¢or 
season 1913-4 from the ports of Mon- 
treal, Halifax and St John compared 
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with 1,146,000 barrels in -19 
1,542,000 in 1911-2. = 
THE 1914 APPLE CROP, WITH COMPAR 
{In round thousands of barrelgj ni - 

New England: 1914 1913 " 
Maine coumitae ,300 850 
New Hampshire 400 275 
Vermont ... ; 300 
Massachusetts. 820 
Rhode Island .. 100 
Connecticut Fae 700 

ie 2.3, Se 
Middle: 
New York 7,100 
New Jersey .... 610 
Pennsylvania 3,200 
Delaware .... : 80 
Ohio 1,600 
Michigan > 4,200 
Wisconsin 650 

Total 17,440 12,010 
Central West: 
Indiana 750 900 
Illinois 800 1,100 
Missouri 1,700 1,200 
Kamsas ........ 425 350 
Nebraska 400 450 
Iowa 800 900 

500 


Far West: 
Colorado 
Idaho 

Utah 
Montana 
California 
Oregon 
Washington 


Southern: 
West Virginia... 1,500 
Virginia 1,806 
Maryland 450 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
6,000 
3,000 
40,505 


Total 
All_ other 


U S crop 30,900 





How to Utilize Surplus Apples > 

We farmers are at a loss to know 
what to do with windfall apples 
the surplus small fruit or seconds fram 
our big crop. We can sell all Ng 
fruit for some price, but have g 
quantities of lower grades that ought 
not to be wholly wasted. We will fesau 
some of it to our stock There is * 
cider mill or evaporator here, nor gaye 
one who knows how to run saiiay 
{G. S. H. a 

Time is short, act quickly. Today 
talk it over with two or three prow 
gressive farmers. Each select thos 
they will invite to a meeting tomorrow 
for action. Thus bring together sig) 
12 or 20 men who mean business 
Have a paper ready to sign, readings 
like this: ; 

We, the undersigned, hereby subseriis 
the amounts set against our respecti 
names for shares (of a par value of 
each) in a co-operative association @ 
build afid run a cider mill, vinegar fag 
tory, evaporator, etc. We will pay 8 
upon demand of the committee on 
ganization, consisting of (here im 
three names), which is hereby appointe 
to go ahead and eet the necessary outa 
start it up and run the business sub 
tO the contro! of subscribers. 

We agree to deliver to said mill 
our surplus fruit, and to accept 
receipts therefor. This fruit is to 
converted into evapofated or dried 
cider, vinegar, etc. After paying 
penses, all net proceeds shall be divids 
pro rata upon the quantity and qu 
of fruit furnished by each subscribe 
fruit accepted from nonmembers shai 
receive only half dividend. 

Next day committee will order 
very latest style of improved ¢d 
mill, evaporator, etc, get a practl 
expert to run the business, and st 
all the books and catalogs on the 
ject. The women and young folks 
the community should enthusiastically 
volunteer to do what hand work? 
evaporator requires, to be paid in 
ceipts good for so much money 
the product is sold. 

Thus transform otherwise 
material and idle labor into a 
cash profit, and a beginning of 
more effective co-operation later. 





Stores Fruit in Farm Ice Hot 
BALTIMORE COUNTY FARMER, MAB 


We have proved that the using 
our- farm ice house as a cold st ‘ 
plant for fruit is of money value 
us. The Bartlett pear season is 
and when the fruit is picked, it : 
ually shipped immediately te comm 
sion houses or a little of it may B® 
tailed. Several years ago we tried 
experiment. The pears were Canes 
picked, handled and packed if 
Darrel baskets such as are 
shipping lettuce, after which they ® 
placed in the ice house. The Das 
were lowered into the crevites: 
tween the sides of the house 
ice, for the latter in melting’ ® 
frum the sides will leave a space: © 
tops of the baskets come up 5 
level of the ice and are covered # 
6 to 12 inches of Straw. o 

Six weeks or two months afte 
when Bartlett pears cannot be ® 
in the markets; we bring OUT 
from the cold storage and 
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Gratifying Surprise in Corn 
CORN YIELD TUBNS OUT BETTER THAN 

EXPECTED, PROMISING TOTAL OF 2650 

MILLIONS—ORANGE JUDD CROP REPOR[- 
BUREAU RETURNS—FINAL IN WHEAT 
sHows 902 MILLIONS—OATS AND HAY 
SHOW UP BETTER—BY B, W, SNOW 
ports in American Agricul- 
turist show breakingof drouth last week 
was early enough to mate- 
corn yield. Conditions 
ire reported at 72, showing 
improvement of 3% points during Sep- 
tember, and forecasting the crop of 
approximately 2,650,000,000 bushels, 
The improvement is shown !a 
the Ohio The crop is so dis- 
tributed there is no complete failure 
anywhere. With economies in use 
there is enough for home consumption 
in the producing territory that had to 
buy corn during the past year. Con- 
siderable complaint is noted of moldy 
eorn resulting from continued Sep- 
tember r also unusual] evidence 
of damage from corn worm. 

Final threshing returns in wheat 
territory make average yield of winter 
wheat 19 bushels per acre, and the 
total crop of winter 682 millions. Stack 
threshing is still to be completed in 
Kansas and Nebraska. Weather and 
soil conditio for seeding the new 
cro| rfect, and the acreage of 
autumn sown wheat will be greatly 
enlarged over whole belt, generally at 
the expense of corn Spring wheat 
yield is light, averaging 12.2 bushels, 
making spring crop 220 millions; qual- 
ty rather because of rust and 
heat while filling Total winter and 
spring 908, against 760 millions 
@ year ago. 

Oats yield is 
pected, 
acre, with a 
bushels An 
sured, yielding 17 
img 44 millions 

The barley crop is 
making yield of bushels, with 
total crop 192 millions. Flax returns 
sme! and a low rate of yield, 
averaging 8.9 bushels seed to the acre, 
with only 17,840,000 bushels. 
Slicht frost caused losses in late fields 
in North Dakota. The hay crop is 10% 
better than last year, and much better 
distributed, total 65.459.000 tons. Pa- 
tato yield in the west is a little below 
expect digging shows that rains 
came to do more than freshen 
the vines; yet the crop is nearly 20% 
larger than last year 
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a trifle better than ex 
29.1 bushels to the 
total crop of 1,114,000,009 

average rye crop is as- 
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Earlier Grape Estimates Reduced 


A. M. CHAUTAUQUA AND LAKE 
GROWERS’ ASSN 


LOOMIS, SEC 
ERIE FRUIT 
Cool ther delayed maturity of 

grapes so that the main crop, the Con- 

cord, has only begun to move in large 
volume the fourth week in September. 

With the first week of picking, how- 

ever, emphasis can be again piaced on 

two fundamentals often lost sight of— 
first, that vineyards outside the natu- 

Tally adapted grape land do not show 

large crops: second, that no matter 

where located, if vineyard is not well 

Cared for the crop is short. These 

Tules will operate this year, I believe, 

to reduce the volume ofthe crop be- 

low early estimates of 6000 to 6600 

Cars, compared with 5000 cars last 

year. 

The grape crop was small last year 
and the price high. This caused wine 
buyers to curtail purchases far below 
horma! It also caused the unfer- 
mented grape juice makers, now the 
largest single outlet for the crop, to 
fall below normal production, not be- 
eause of the price but be- 
Cause they could not get the grapes 
Therefore, producers this year, 1914, 
face a normally increased market. The 
&Tape juice men opened the season by 
Offering contracts based on “dally 
Market price,’ but containing a clause 
®uaranteecing that this price would not 
fall below $35 a ton for quality they 
fequire. Then the war scare devetl- 
Sped, and fe aring loss of export trade 
the grape juice men stopped taking 
fontracts. The wine men immediate- 
ly Came forward with offers for large- 
ly increased contracts, but generally 
Stood firm arf a price not over $30 a 
ton, vineyard run, and as much less 
than that price as they could secure. 

This is the price situation. It ap- 
anor that not to exceed 18,000 tons 
be taken by the grape juice men, 


wea 








and not over that amount by the local 
Wine makers, accounting for 3000 -car- 
loads, and thig leaves a crop to ve 
marketed at 3000 to 3600 carloads, If 
this is true, present conditions of dis- 
tribution will not take care of the sit- 
uation, and a price slump may be 
looked for the middle of the season. 
If, on the other hand, my predictioas 
are correct, that there is not over a 
5500 carload crop in sight, the wine 
and grape juice men will use just as 
many, 3000 carloads, leaving not to 
exteed 2500 carloads for the general 
markets, and this quantity can be 
readily handled. 

The east end of the grape belt re- 
ports not over 10% more grapes than 
last year. This is the end of the belt 
least adapted to grape growing. Many 
individual growers in the west end ut 
North East report nearly double last 
year’s crop. These are the most fine- 
ly kept and best located vineyards in 
the belt. Of the 40,000 acres of vine- 
yards, I personally know that. half 
with which I am familiar are not 
what would be well kept. The crop 
ot 1912, largest for more than 15 
years, was but about 7800 carloads. 
This grape crop runs into money very 
rapidly. Once more is indicated the 
necessity for more perfect under- 
standing of conditions. 


Beautiful and Efficient 
Interest is growing among our read- 
ers everywhere in the Panama-Cali- 
fornia exposition. It opens at San 
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Diego, southern California, promptly 
on New Year's day, January 1, 1915, 
and closes December 31 of next year. 
It is showing up American progress 
and southwestern opportunity. It is 
in effect a working model of the new- 
est principles and best features in edu- 
cation, immigration, irrigation, con- 
servation, reclamation, reforestation, 
commerce, agriculture and horticul- 
ture. Though not so overwhelmingly 
huge as the affair at San Francisco 
later in the year, San Diego exposition 
presents the history of man and the 
evolution of his arts and sciences in a 
way that can be easily comprehende1. 
That will be its unique distinction—not 
too big, yet large enough to be effi- 
cient, and so well arranged as to be 
marvelously interesting and valuable 

One can take it all in “Housed in 
buildings of beautiful Spanish colo? 
nial architecture in a gorgeous setting 
of tropical verdure,”’ the exposition at 
San Deigo will be a joy and inspira- 
tion to every beholder. Its promotion 
literature is so attractively printed 
and truthfuly written as to be worthy 
of a permanent place in every home, 
school and library. Arrangements have 
been made so that any of our subscrib. 
ers can obtain the same by writings: 
“Panama-California Exposition, San 
Diego, Cal: Please send me free your 
descriptive matter to which I am en- 
titled as a reader of American Agri- 
culturist. We are sure that everyone 
who acts on this hint will feel amply 
rewarded. 





Kerosene, Gasoline end 
Stationary, (skidded or on trop pase) ond Mounted 
Styles. Long-w: ‘wearing, soparabie, Com i-steel cylin- 
ders and 4- pistons; iomobile ignition spark 
shift; verti valves; variab le speed; an: and other 
merits without which Ba HE HY 


60 Days’ Fi Free rea, tease Guaranty 


ae or Ease =. 
good engine, or ea 
when the 





®. ryvitte, Witte iron werss oe. S 
1606 Gekiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINES 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for dr‘iing either def) «r 
shallow wells any kind of soil or rock. Moun'ect 
on wheels or = sills. With ,~ 4 or horse pow 
ers. Strong, simple and durable. Any mecha ie 
can operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., - Ithaca, N. Y. 


LWAYS Mention in writing any of our 


This ronal vertisers You will get a 
Journs very quick reply if you do. 


























American Farmer is its gen- 
erous Five-Passenger room. 


Hup has always been comfort- 
able, but the new car is even 
more comfortable, with 


Room for Five ; deep, soft 
cushions and better springs. 
Second is the well-known Hup 
economy, coupled with the 
equally well-known reliabil- 
ity—things that are mighty 
important to any farmer. 


Third is the simple, strong con- 





The firs of four good reasons why the new 
Hupmobile is more than ever the car of the least amount of time and effort. 


struction. Any farmer, or any farmer's lad, 
Hupp Motor Car Company, 1340 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Car of the American Farmer 


COMPLETE 


Five-Passenger Touring Car or Roadster. 
Price F. O. B. Detroit. 


Model 32, with all regular equipment, electric 
starter and lights, oversize tires and demount- 
able rims, $1 F. O. B. Detroit. With regular 
equipment only, $950 F. O. B. Detroit. 


can understand it and care for it with the 


the factory for illustrated, complete literature. 


Fourth is the way it holds the 
road. It is light enough to 
be economical; yet given 
enough weight, and a per- 
fect balance, so that it sucks 
to the road at any speed. 


In equipment, the new Hup 
offers all that any reason- 
able man can require. 


See the new car by all means. 


The nearest dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate it on 
neighborhood roads. 
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NEW YORK 
News from the State Capitol 


The conservation commission has 
granted permission for the use of 
ferrets during the rabbit season in 
Delaware, Broome, Otsego, Yates, On- 


tario, Allegany, Saratoga, Tioga, 
Chenango, Tompkins, Schuyler, Liv- 
ingston and Steuben counties. The 
action results from public hearings 


before Commissioner G. E. Van Ken- 
nen, John D. Moore and Sec A, E, 
Hoyt, is based on evidence shown that 
rabbits are multiplying rapidly, and 
are seriously destructive to crops. It 
applies only to the above counties. 
The use of ferrets is subject to these 
conditions: The period covered by 
the permit shall begin on October 1, 
1914, and end January 31, 1915, unless 
sooner revoked; only holders’ of 
unting licenses shail be permitted to 
talke rabbits with ferrets; the ani- 
mals hunted are to be killed by shoot- 
ing only; they shall not be caught 
in the hands, bags or otherwise; no 
person shall take more than six rab- 
hits in any one day; and nothing in 
the permit shall be construed to sanc- 
tion any violation of law. 

Sherman Williams, chief of the di- 
vision of school libraries under the 
direction of the regents of the uni- 
versity, announces that under the 
amendment of the law enacted last 
winter governing the use of school 
libraries, school libraries shall be opea 
for free use of all local residents. For 
the firat time in the history of the state 
this gives each resident access to 
some library. The regulation in no 
way conflicts with the operation of 
the public libraries. In each rural 
community the school trustees may, 
by spending a small sum duplicated 
by the state, have in each district 
a library, meeting not only the needs 
of pupils but also those of the resi- 
dents. 

State Engineer Bensel after confer- 
ring with the local officials and citi- 
zens of Canajoharie and St Johns- 
ville has decided on the location of 
the barge canal terminals in these 
villages. The prospects are that work 
will be begun on the harbor this year. 

The conservation commission states 
the law relating to the hunting of 
pheasants has been changed so that 
the open season is the last two 
Thursdays in October and the first 
two Thursdays in November, Pheas- 
ant hunting is strictly prohibited in 
Herkimer, Otsego, Delaware, Chenan- 
Zo, Oneida, Montgomery, Lewis, 
Weshington, Warren, Schenectady, St 


Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, Essex, 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua 
and Tioga counties. 

Owners of water power are inter- 


ested in a recent decision of the court 
of appeals. The state maintains a 
canal dam in the Seneca river at 
Waterloo and -the Tracy develop- 
ment company is a lower riparian 
owner on the river, utilizing the water 
for power purposes. Claiming the 
state and other riparian owners 
were using more water than they 
were severally entitled to do, and 
their several rights were difficult of 
ascertainment and measurement, the 
Tracy company instituted an action 
against the state and several other 
power owners. They asked the court 
to determine and define the nature 
and extent of the water rights of the 
plaintiffs and defendants and to en- 
join the violation of the rights as de- 
fined. Attorney-General Parsons 
eontended the statutes permit the 
maintenance ofan action against the 
state for partition. However, he 
claimed this was not an action for 
partition but an action in equity and 
the state was immune from suit. The 
lower courts overruled the objection 
but the court of appeals, by unan- 
imous vote, sustained the decision. 


Farm College Registration High 
L. A. WILKIN 

This fall’s registration of regular 
students in the New York state college 
of agriculture has now passed the 1500 
mark and will probably reach 1600 
when the registration is complete. 
This figure compared with 1: for 
last year and the 1200 or less of two 
years ago, shows the marked increase 
in registration. Besides the 1550 regu- 
lar students there will be in round 
numbers 100 graduate students and 

winter course students, making a 
total of about 2100 to receive instruc- 
tion in the college during 1914-5. 

It ig fortunate that three new build- 
ings are available; two devoted to anl- 
mal husbandry and one to forestry. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
space is more than doubled, there are 
searcely enough class rooms to accom- 
medate the regular students. The 
faculty are confronted with the dis- 
posal of the winter course students. 

In 1991. when the first buildings were 





erected by the state, the question of 
how to use so much-room was an im- 
portant one. In a few years, however, 
conditions became congested and 
though the state’s support has been 
generous, it has not kept up with the 
rapid growth. From time to time 
measures have been taken to keep 
down the number of students, require- 
ments for admission have been raised 
and a high tuition is charged residents 
of other states. Recenily a third sum- 
mer term has been tituted that the 
buildings might be ised more effi- 


ciently 


South Jersey Potato Shipments 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 

The potato crop in South Jersey is 
slightly below the average for the last 
five years. The record of shipments 
as reported from the principal dis- 
tributing centers is as follows: Elmer 
550 cars, Woodstown 648, Salem 660, 
Shiloh Crossing 412, Daretown 480, 
Mullica Hill 263, Husted 129, Palatine 
298, Richwood 56, Harrisonville 75, 
Finley 70, Greenwich 110, Monroeville 
30, Aura 38, Clayton 31, Yorktown 37, 
Woodruff 55, Quinton 44, Williams- 
town 18, Pitman 18, Norma 20, Allo- 
way 4, Fairton 13, Bridgeton 5, Mikle- 
ton 17, Cedarville 1, Newport Il, 
making a total of 4100 cars. 

Salem steps into the lead this year, 
with a total of 660 cars, while Woods- 
town, with 648 cars, stands a close 
second. HM is interesting to note the 
output of the different sections this 
year and last. The four heaviest ship- 
ping points and their season's totals 
last year were: Shiloh Crossing 690 
ears, Salem 625, Elmer 578, and 
Woodstown 496. Blight put the 
Woodstown section behind, while the 
extended drouth in the Shiloh Cross- 
ing section cut down the yield this 
season. 

Comparative yields from all stations 
for the last six years are: In 1909 4122 
ears, 1910 5059, 1911 4277, 1912 4714, 
1913 4268, and in 1914 4100 cars. 


Road and Crop Jottings 
CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW ‘YORK 

A construction company is building 
a concrete road from the corporation 
limits of Scotia in Schenectady county 
to High Mills. The road will be 20 
feet wide and is to have a concrete 
base with a 6-inch facing. Provisions 
have also been made for an addi- 
tional 6-inch sub-base through a 
stretch of swampy land along Veed- 
er’s woods. Another road with 
similar specifications but 18 feet wide 
is being constructed from Freeman’s 
bridge and will connect the High 
Mills-Scotia road at Thomas’ Corner. 
The former is 5% miles long and will 
cost $80,000; the latter is 1% miles 
long and will cost $20,000. State 
Engineer D. A. Young is in charge 
of the work. 

Niskayuna township is justly proud 
of her well-kept public highways. A 
man draws cinders and slag from a 
locomotive works in Schenectady for 
the town roads. About 40 linear feet 
can be covered by 2 cubic yards. This 
makes a hard road which is practi- 
cally mudless. The slag and cinders 
are free for the asking, but $5 a day 
is paid for the man and team, which 
can haul four loads a day. There are 
2 cubie yards to the load, thus 160 
running feet of road are covered each 
day. 

Rain is plentiful in eastern New 
York. Cucumbers, which are fine, 
are selling at 25 cents a 100. Dealers 
are paying $1 a 100 ears for sweet 
corn. Early apples are selling at 
75 cents to 85 cents a bushel. Meat 
has steadily advanced in price, 16 
cents being paid in the Amsterdam 
markets for dressed veal. 


Eastern New York Farm Gossip 


Gilbert MeClumpha’s apple orchard 
in Florida township of Montgomery 
county has yielded at least 1000 bar- 
rels of fruit. Apples are also plentiful 
in Rotterdam township in Schenectady 
county. In parts of Duanesburg and 
Princetown township, however, ap- 
ples are not numerous. 

Millet, which is harvested, proved 
an excellent crop and will help much 
in wintering live stock, on account of 
the scarcity of hay.. Buckwheat made 
a fair yield. It is not so good as was 
expected, since many kernels did not 
fill. Silage corn has turned out well 
and most farmers had more than 
enough corn to fill the silos. 

At the Montgomery county fair at 
Fonda, the local farm bureau had 
an excellent display, as also did school 
children who made entries of potatoes 
and corn. 

Extracted honey averaged about 15 
pounds a colony. Frank C. Alexander 
of Delanson, who owns and operates 
the largest bee-yard in the country, 
Says the buckwheat crop was the 
lightest in years. Beekeepers in gen- 
eral believe sugar is tao high to feed 
bees that have not enough stored for 
winter use. Some are buying cheap 
South American.and West Indian 
honeys to feed their bees as an experi- 
ment. Weather conditions were so 





unfavorable for the bugkwheat honey- 
flow that the bees could work only a 
few days on the bloom. Comb honey 
producere say their colonies everaged 
only 10 pounds a colony; many’ yards 
did not even do that. 

The Schenectady county fish and 
fame association recently placed a 
large number of fish from the state 
hatchery in Maria lake in Duanes- 
burg township. Little damage has 
been done by early frost. Butter has 
advanced to 35 cents a pound; eggs 35 
to 38 cents a dozen, and pork, 13 cents 
a pound. 


Terse. Farm Briefs—Resulting from 
the general slack in business, farm 
help is more plentiful at lower wages 
in Albany Co than for several years. 
September was so dry that apples have 
ripened and are being picked earlier 
than usual. Buyers are not soliciting 
and those having cold storage are 
holding the crop. A cider and vinegar 
company at Voorheesville has not 
started up. Pears are scarce and high, 
and few plums or prunes are going 
to market. Early corn was a poor 
crop in general. Late dent corn is 
fair. Vegetables are plentiful in the 
markets and of exceptionally good 
quality. Potatoes are mostly poor, al- 
though local bumper yields are occa- 
sionally reported. Parker Corning of 
Kenwood will harvest several thousand 
bbls. The big apple orchard at 
Guilderland Center, with over 800 
mature trees heavily. loaded, is an ex- 
ception to general conditions. For 
the past two seasons it has had the 
best of care in every way and the re- 
sult is apples of superior quality. 
Threshing is under way, oats and rye 
are good, but wheat is the poorest ever 
known.—[Mrs M. Merritt, Albany 
County, N Y. 


New Buildings of Import—In order 
to more effectually place practica] 
poultry work before students of the 
N Y state col of agri, auxiliary build- 
ings will soon be erected in connec- 
tion with the new poultry husbandry 
building at the univ. They are to 
include a fattening house, breed ob- 
servation house, feed and mechanics 
building, laying pens for 2000 hens, 
and two pipe system brooding houses. 
The total will be at a cost of about 
$25,000. This will enable the dept to 
teach practical work to about 100 stu- 
dents in the 12 weeks’ course, which 
begins Nov 10 and ends Feb 12. 


Fair Big Success—Genesee Co fair 
was a big success. On the big day of 
the fair there were between 22,000 
and 23,000 on the grounds. The Gen- 
esee fruit growers’ assn had a large 
exhibit. Most of the farmers have 
filled their silos and a greater portion 
of the wheat has been sown. Beans 
will not be a very large crop this year 
on account of the dry weather in the 
early part of the summer and then 
so much rain after the beans had 
Started to turn. 


No Demand for Apples—Threshing 
is about done except the buckwheat 


crop in Chautauqua Co. A _ good 
many are digging potatoes. Early 
Planted potatoes are small, late 


planted are larger. The apple crop 
is good, but the demand is light. 
There is not much hay. being sold. 
Butter brings in jars 29c p Ib, eggs 
26c. Silos are all filled. Have had a 
few light frosts. 

Fruit Growers Organize—Fruit 
growers of Niagara Co are right in 
the picking season again. For best 
apples $1.50 p bbl is about all that 
has been bid. Some growers are 
storing. About 30 growers have 
formed the Gasport fruit growers’ 
assn, and have rented one cold 
storage plant and 5000 barrel space 
in another. They grade peaches and 
ship by carlots. 


Potatoes Fair—Silo corn was a good 
crop around Johnsburg. Potatoes are 
ya fair crop, but late ones rusted 
badly. Oats and buckwheat were a 
fair crop; the latter was badly dam- 
aged by grasshoppers. There are 
more apples than for several years. 

Coast Hops Lower—cCountry mar- 
kets in this state remain dull, but 
growers are firm in their views. At 
New York city 1914 prime to choice 
hops are quoted at 45@50c p lb, Pa- 
cific coast 17@18ce. On the Pacific 
coast growers have become anxious 
to sell, without finding many buyers, 
the result being a further decline in 
prices. Recently Ore growers have 
been quoting 10@14c p ib. Wash- 
ington and Cal markets are also weak, 
growers showing some anxiety to sell. 

Promotes Apple Clubs—In promot- 
ing apple culture in various sections, 
the government has already organized 
a number of apple clubs for-boys and 
girls in New York state. Although 
the campaign has been confined to 
those districts where apple production 
is already commercially successful, it 
will now include home orchard work 
in the farm, Cortland Co has an ac- 
tive club at work which was started 
by the enthusiastic Cortlard boy 
scouts. The co-operation between the 
government and the agri college, un- 
der whose auspices the work is con- 
ducted, resulted in the appointment 


‘of fruit experts to act as leaders in 
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giving the required scientific instrue 
tion and promulgating the work in # 
practical way. Each member is @ 
jotted not less than 10 apple trees, gs 
or more years old, in the same ora" 
chard and in one row or block if poss 
sible. The member will have excly. 
sive charge of these allotted trees for 
one year. Each club must have at 
least five members. The young stu- 
dents will be taught abeut apple rais. 
ing, how to pick, grade, crate and 
market the fruit; also how to can 
and label apples for exhibition and 
for sale. 

Plenty of Apples—Fine weather in 
Holland. Threshing is all done in 
this vicinity. Corn is cut, and silos 
are filled. Eggs are bringing 28c p | 
doz. There are plenty of apples 
this fall. Potatoes bring 75c 
bu. Pressing hay and building state 
road are the order of the day in Hol- @ 
land. : 

Will Raise More Alfalfa—G. WwW. 
Bush, farm agent of Oneida Co, N Y, 
reports that alfaifa is being sown in 
his section where it does not grow 
naturally. He finds that fields, well 
drained, tilled, fertilized and limed 
and well inoculated will grow alfalfa 
as readily as corn, 

Good Rye Crop—Oats turned out 
well in Washington Co. Rye was a 
good crop, selling for 75c p bu, straw 
$9 p ton. About the usual acreage of 
rye will be sowed. Apples are a fair 
crop, but very uneven. Some or- 
chards are heavily loaded, while 
others are light. Potatoes are fair. 
Beef is in good demand at 9 to 12¢ 
p lb. Silage corn has made a gooa 
growth. Corn is good. 

Cattle High—Fat cattle are demand. 
ing very high prices in Cattaraugus 
Co and there is good demand for 
calves. Some farmers cut oats with 
mower and raked them up, as they 
were not tall enough to tie. Buck. 
wheat was late and straw very short, 
Work is scarce. Farmers are inclined 
to do their own work. 

Prices Good—A very large acreage 
of buckwheat was planted in Ulste 
Co and the straw is large, with the 
yield promising. Corn will yield about 
75 bus to the acre and plenty of fod- 
der. Potatoes gave a poor yield cwe- 
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ing to blight. Early pctatoes were a 
fair yield. Rye and wheat were 
short in straw and below a. normal 
yield. Very few pears, plums or ap- 
ples, no peaches. Grapes are a full 
crop. Hear no complaint among farm- 
ers, as good prices for produce pre- 
vail, but war prices also prevail in 
what the farmer must buy. 

Grange Active—The grange of ‘2 
Clinton Co had exhibits at the county oj 
fair and also took part in the parade } ga 
during the celebration of the hi 
centennial of the Battle of Platts- 1 
burg. The grange showed the 
progress of farming in 100 years in 
this country. Apples, potatoes and~ 
corn are fine crops. Silos are being | he 
filled and apples picked, - 

Many at Fair—tThe attendance at Ww 
the Saratoga county fair was the Se 
largest in many years... The racing 80 
was exceptionally good and the ex- dr 
hibits above the usual quality. The # 
grange had a lively and interesting 27 
meeting at Round Lake with live 1 
questions discussed by leading agri- fis 
culturists. Crops are fine. The sa 
heavy rains did wonders for grass * ye 
Corn is excellent. 

Bean Crop Uneven—The long con- m 
tinued rainy spell in Aug damaged ot 
and in some cases utterly ruined 47 
thousands of acres of oats in Steuben 
and adjoining counties. Buckwheat 
was about an average crop. Pota- 
toes had big tops but growers come 
plain of only few in hill, blight ap 
pearing in spots. Bean crop uneven. 


Good Crops—Corn and _ potatoes 
are better than last year in Ontario 
Ca and all hope the potatoes will nof 
rot. Prices are good for all kinds 
of grain, also for butter and eggs. 

Corn Good—Corn good in Wyoming 
Co. Potatoes a good crop, apples 
a half crop. Winter grains fine. 


ONTARIO 


Grain Yield Good—aAfter an un- 
usual prolonged drouth during hay- 
ing and oats harvest, showers both 
copious and frequent made grass grow 
very rapidly. The land is moist and 
easy to work. There will be more 
wheat sown than usual. Oats are | 
good in quality with a yield of 30 
to 45 bus p acre, barley often reach- : 
ing 40 and in some instances 50 bus 
p acre, 

Grain Fairly 
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Zood—The weather 
has been quite cool but is getting 
warmer in Bruce Co. Frequent rains= 
have been a great help to the rook 
and corn crops during the latter part” 
of summer. Silo filling is about overs " 
Grain is all in except buckwheat an 
is a fairly good crop in spite of the 
dry summer. Oats are rather smutty: 
Threshing is being done, althoug? 
many farmers are not in a hurry 8% 
much grain was brought in dam 
Hogs are coming down in price, 2 
ers paying $9.15 p 100 Ibs. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, October 5— 


Last week fter Monday trade con- 
tinued slow 1d the volume of busi- 
ness transa ted Wednesday was very 
jimit owing to Jewish New Year’s 
gbservance,- Prices held up on choice 
heavy beeves and closing sales were 

a slight advance over opening 
gales. Calves were-in light receipt 
Wednesday i good to choice veals 
gdvanced 25@5(c; there was a still 
further advance of 25@50c on the 
game grades at the close. Medium and 
gommon vé Is and grassers closed 
steady. Th selling range for the 
week was Steers $6.50@9.20, oxen 
and stags 0 @ 7.05 bulls 4@ 7.25, 
cows 3@6.75 eals 8S@13, culls 6@8, 
grassers 4.5046, yearlings 4.25@5.50. 
Today there were GU cars of cattle 
and 1600 ilves on sale. Demand 
was fairly ictive for cattle, with 
steers selling 15@25c higher than at 
the close of last week; bulls fully 
%ec higher, cows firm to 25c higher. 
he yards were cleared. Veals were 
sie. @y to strong, grassers S0c higher, 
year ings firn Steers averaging 
15 to 14381 Ibs sold at 650@9.25 
per 100 lbs, including 14 cars Va, 1120 
to 1509 Ibs, at 8.10@9.25, eight cars 
West Va, 1065 to 1246 Ibs, at 8.05@ 
&65, five cars Ky, 1221 to 1431 Ibs, at 
gon ?9.10, two cars Ohio, 1120 to 
1176 lbs, at 7.85@9.25, three cars Pa, 
15 to 1108 lbs. at 6.50@%.10, bul's 
sold at 4.75 @ 7.25. oxen at D@ 7, 
cows at 3.50@ 6.40, veals at 9@13, culls 
at 6.50@S8.50, grassers at 5.25 @6.50, 
yearlings at 5@5.50. 

Sheep held up to about steady 
prices all last week, with moderate 
receipts and fair inQuiry. Lambs 


yeakened after Monday and continued 
® decline, closing fully 50c lower 
fan Opening sales. The selling range 
fe the week was Sheep (ewes) $2 
@.50, lambs 5.50@8.60. Today there 


wre 25 cars on sale. Sheep were 
Weady to strong, lambs 10@15c 
figher; about all the stock went to 
the scales. Common to choice sheep 
sold at 3.50@5.25 p 100 lbs. outside 
figures for a deck of prime Ky sheep, 
culls at 3, medium to choice lambs 
71.50 @ 8.25, yearlings 5.50@6. Top 
price of N Y lambs 8.25, Pa do 8, W Va 
825, Va do 8.25, O do 7.75, Ind do 8, 
Ky 8.25. 


a trifle on Tuesday, 
fell off, the whole 
market closing 25@30c lower than the 
opening. Today there were 3 cars on 
gale. The market was firm and §@ 0c 
higher, with $9@9.30 p 
18 Ibs. 
The Horse Markct 

There was some activity in seasoned 
horses and saddle horses at the regular 
auctions last week in New York. Busi- 
ness horses, both fresh and seasoned, 
were in fair supply and full steady. 
Second-hand drafters, 1500 to 1700 Ibs, 


Hogs improved 
but later prices 


sales at 


sold up to $350, good to choice heavy 
drafters, fresh from the west, 300@ 
400, chunks, 1100 to 1300 lbs, 200@ 
275, seasoned delivery horses 100@ 


1%, old and imperfect horses at lower 
figures. These prices come within the 
same range as those of one and two 
years ago at this time. 

At Buffalo, all good grades of cattle 


met a strong market Monday, but 
others were steady Receipts totaled 
4730 head. Fair to prime shipping 
steers were quoted at $8.40@10.15 p 
100 Ibs, Canadian 8.25@8.50, fair to 


heavy butchering steers 8.40@8.85, 
common to best handy weights 7@8.90, 
Prime heifers 7.40@8, handy weight 
butcher heifers 7.40@7.65, common to 
good 6.50@7.25, medium to best cows 
D.50@7, cutters 4.50@4.75, canners 
3.50@4.35, feeders 6.75@7.50, stockers 
6.25@6.75, erazing cows 4.75@5.75, 
bulls 6.50@7.25, sausage bulls 5.50@6, 
Stock 5@6, oxen 7@7.75, fey milch 
cOws and springers 75@90 ea, medium 
to good 55@65. common 35@00. All 
8rades of hogs sold at 9@10 p 100 
Ibs, except pigs, which were quoted at 
%.. Total receipts of hogs were 16,000 
head. Sheep and lambs totaled 9000 
head Monday, lambs commanding as 
high as 8.15 p 100 Ibs. Sheep were 
Steady, wethers selling at 6, ewes 5.25 
@5.50, yearlings 7 downward. 

At Pittsburgh, best grades of cattle 
Were steady Monday; other grades 
Sasier. Good to choice beeves sold at 
$909.60 p 100 Ibs, good 1300 to 1400- 
Ib steers 8.75@9, medium to good 1200 
to 1300-Ib steers 8.25@8.50, tidy 1050 
fo 1158-1b steers do, fair to medium 
1000 to 1100-Ib steers 7.35@7.75, fair 
900 to 1000-Ib steers 6.75@7.25, com- 
900-Ib steers 5.50@6.50, 
rough half-fat 1000 to 1300-Ib steers 5 
7, common to good fat oxen 4.50@ 
4, bulls 5@7.75, cows 4.25@6.25, heif- 
Ss weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 5.50@8, 


Ma cows 3.50@4. Six hundred 
of calves sold at 9@12. Hogs 


Were a shade stronger than last week’s 
decks arriving. 
quoted at 8.90 p 


4 double 
WY weights were 


Se) 


- 


100 Ibs, heavy mixed 9@9.05, medium 
amd best Yorkers 9.10@9.15, Yorkers 
8.75@8.90, pigs 8.25@8.75. The best 
ee were steady, others slow and 
ower. 


Cabbage Prospects Reasonably Fair 

The winter cabbage crop is by no 
means made, and very little shipping 
will be done before the close of the 
month, The area set to cabbage in 
New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, etc, was 
a liberal one, but weather. conditions 
have proved irregular, and not wholly 
favorable. This is true particularly of 
New York, where persistent late sum- 
mer drouth has interfered with growth. 
Following are recent brief reports from 
our correspondents in important cab- 
bage growing sections: 

Acreage here three-fold that of last 





year, some cabbage injured by lice, 
other fields fine. Some will run as 
high as 20 to 25 tons to the acre. 


Probably four times as much cabbage 
here as last year’s short yield and 
quality very much better.—[D. C. G., 
Medina, N Y. 

Acreage under cabbage normal and 
an average crop expected in this part 


of Wis. Early season was too dry, but 
latterly rains greatly benefited the 
fields. Quality is good.—|H. B., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


The eabbage acreage around Canan- 
daigua is rather small this season. 
Crop prospects at the opening of Oc- 


tober are fair. New cabbage will 
move about November 1.—[Corre- 
spondent. 


Cabbage acreage is for a full crop, 
but plant has suffered through drouth 
in Onondaga Co, N Y. Growers ex- 
pect a good yield of fine quality. 


The New York Cheese Market 

At Utica, N Y, Oct 5, although the 
weather has, been fairly favorable, 
the yield of milk continues to de- 
crease, and more of it is being di- 
verted to the shipping stations from 
the factories. The September cheese 
still being marketed is of fine quality; 
but prices on the board Monday were 
%ec dearer on the 
in sympathy with the decline in the 
northern New York markets, and the 
fact that Wisconsin cheese ts compet- 
York 





ing strongly with New state 
made, at distributing centers. The 
transactions on the board Monday 
were: Small colored 1350 bxs,. and 
small white, SOO bxs, at 144%c. The 
curb sales were at 14%4c. The curb 
ruling a year ago was I6c, and two 
years ago 17c. The sales of butter 
Monday were 40 tubs at 3 

At Watertown, N Y. Oct 3, the 
sales were 5400 bxs at 14%c. The 


sharp decline is attributed to a large 
fall make of cheese and liberal 
receipts of Wisconsin cheese in east- 
ern markets. 

At Cuba, N Y, Sept 30, there were 
500 bxs of cheese sold om the Cuba 
market today at a ruling price of 
15\c. 





Farm Produce Markets 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 70c p 
bu, cabbage $1 p bbl, celery 30c p doz, 
carrots 1.25 p bbl, pumpkins 1.25, egg- 
plants 60c p bu, peppers 60c p hamper, 
spinach 6 bu, hens Ife p Ib, 
chickens 18e, ducks I6c, turkeys l6c, 
eges 28c p doz, No 2 yellow corn 82¢ 
p bu, No 2 white oats 50%c, timothy 
16@16.75 p ton, clever 16.50@17.50, 
rye straw 9.50, oats 9, wheat 8.50, 
middlings 27, bran 24, navy beans 3 
p bu, apples 1.57@2.75 p bbl, peaches 
5.75 p bu, plums 75c p %-bu bskt, 
pears apes bbl, crabapples 1 
p bu, quinces 3.50@4.50 p bbl. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs Sic p doz, 
fowls 15@17c p 1b, chickens 14@Ii7e, 
marow beans $3.90 @4 p bu, apples 
1@2, crabapples* 1.50@1.75 p __ bskt, 
Bartlett pears 4@5.50 p bbl, Seckel 
3.50@4.50, white potatoes 1.75@2.25 p 
bbl, sweet 2.35, onions 40@50c p bu, 
cabbage 12@14 p ton, bran 24.50, tim- 
othy hay 18.50, clover mixed 16@18, 
rye straw 11@14, No 2 red wheat 
1.05 p bu, No 2 yellow corn 81%c, No 
2 white oats 5lc. 

At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans $4 p 
bu, eggs 36c p doz, fowls 18c p Ib, 
broilers I6c, ducks 16c, potato-s 50@ 
60c p bu, sweet 3.25@3.50 p bbl, cab- 
bage 1@2 p 100, cauliflower 0 @7T5c p 
bskt, peppers 1.25 p bbl, eggplants 60c 
p bu, onions 75c,. peaches 2.25@2.75, 
plums 10@15e p 6-lb bskt, grapes 6@ 
%ce, apples 2@2.25 p bbl Bartlett pears 
4.25@4.75, thoney 1l7c p Ib, timothy 
hay 16@17.50 p ton, straw 7.50@8.50. 

At Albany, N Y, eggs 36c p doz, 
fowls 15e p Ib, chickens 15%4c, ducks 
13i%4c, geese 13c, potatoes 65@70c p 
bu, white onions 65c, yellow 45c, cab- 
bage $2.50 p 100, turnips 45c p bu, 
apples 1@3 p bbl, squash 70c, green 
and red peppers 1.40, pumpkins 75ec, 
carrots 125, tomatoes 50c p bu, beets 
35c, celery 80c p doz, 


Philadelphia Milk Prices — The 
executive committee of the Interstate 
milk producers’ assn has fixed the 
wholesale price of milk for Oct at 
5c p qt. J. Walter Pancoast of N J 
is pres ef this assm and A. B. Huey 
of Lenape, Pa, sec. 





previous Monday, | 





The land bank provided for by New 
York legislative action is soon to be 
put in organized form. Of the sav- 
ings and loan associations heretofore 
organized, 36 have agreed te execute 
the organization certificate at 


once. 
These associations have total  re- 
sources of over $17,000,000; 48 other  cidcrable. 


resources of 
over $25,000,000 notified the banking 
department of their intention to be- 
come members at a comparatively 
early date. It will be possible for 
farmers and other real estate owners 


sonably 


to change their present mortgages 
into land bank loans as soon as the 28ain. 


plans of organization have been com- 
pleted. 

The gifference between the ordinary 
mortgage and the land bank loan is 
in the method of paying off the prin- 


cipal. Under the old form mortgages ‘*-at cans for the week ending Oct 3 
are paid off at the end of the term, were as follows: 
or renewed as the case may be, and Milk Crean 
annual interest of 5 or 6% paid by Erie ....... soecteees.. 38,4508 1,548 
the borrower. Under the land bank Susquehanna ......... 5,871 Ss! 
system the borrower pays part of his West Shore ............ 13347 1,18" 
principal each year, in addition to Lackawamma .......... 54.985 202) 
the interest. The part of the principal, N ¥ C (long haul) ....107,404 3535 
according to the new plan, is small, N ¥C lines (shorthanl) 11,322 25, 
but the interest being compounded on Ontario ............... 44,918 26R? 
the part of the principal paid, makes Lehigh valley ......... “ L757 
considerable difference during the Homer Ramsdell line .. 2,695 45 
running course of the mortgage. SR DR’ cao esicsoc eR 14 
The amount of money invested in Pennsylvania ou Cant 10,2 54~ 
farm mortgages in New York today Other sources ........ 1,610 pe) 
ranges from $147,000 in Richmond —_—_—-  —— 
county to over $5,000,000 in Monroe. ae ee 326,205 18,450 


. It is estimated 
Land Bank to Organize through the land bank system in in- 
terest charges alone will be great, 
ranging from $35,000 in Richmond to 
over $1,250,000 in Monroe. Of course 
not all farmers will articulate 
the land bank in securing their loans. 
but unquestionably if they were to do 
so, the ease of meeting their obliga- 
tions and the saving would be 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the market is unsea 
owihg, 
lieve, to poor business conditions, and 
unemployment. A surplus is piling up 
Collections are reported to Pb 
} . Borden 
more than +e p qt for grade B im th» 
26-c zone is considered to be the mar- 
ket value. 

The receipts of milk and cream ir 
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that the saving 
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Prepare Your 
the Dry-Feed Period 









It won't be 
on d 
first condition for that time. 
now and give them a tonic. 


I know of nothing to equal Dr. Hess Stock 


stock i 


onic for i in shape—strong 
healthy aud well able to tae ravages of 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


A Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


This ion is the result of my lifetime 


enriching the blood, laxatives for regu 


and vermifuges for expelling worms. Asa worm ex- 


lier, I say emphatically that this preparation has 
Positi? 4 this statement up 
you ever read. Here itis: 


tively no equal, and I’ll back 
path the strongest 


Bw ages and get your money back. Sq 


25-lb. pail $1.60; 100-Ib. sack $5.00, smaller 
as low as 50c. cept in 


pyres ay hey West and South. 
Never sold by peddlers, but only by reputable dealers 
whom you know. I save you peddler’s wagon, team 
and traveling expenses, as the above prices prove. 


Send for my free book that tells all about Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


Ashland, Ohio 


DR. HESS & CLARK * 





ock for 


long before your stock will be going 
feed, and I'd advise you to get them in 
tart right 




























t experience 
asa of veterinary science and doctor of medi- 
cine. It contains tonics for toning up the faye and 

ating bowels 


























ib. pall $2.50. in 
Canada the ‘est. 
Guaranteed. 
























$10,000.00 



























































































adapted 
of the wide tire. you will 
our free catalog. 
BAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Ber 60 HAVANA, GE 


the roads, 
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The leg is used for bracing the 
table to neutra- 

lize the vi- 

bration 

caused by engine 

pull on frame 


TESTED SAW MACHINES REQUIREMENT 


Situated in the heart of Vermont, we’ve studied wood sawing problems at 
first hand ever since 1840. There’s a Gray Saw 
Machine for every need—and everyone hes 
proved its worth under exacting tests. 
Illustration at top of ad shows Gray Attach- 
able Saw Rig mounted with our Sand 6H. P. 
Engine. Rig can be attached to your own 
truck frame or wagon by home- made support- 
ing frame. Balance wheel provided with drive 











Threshers, Horse Powers, Saw 


Machines, Ensilage Cutters, pulley. Gray Circular Saw Machine with slide 

Gasoline 

cura ee 
4 


@,=- 
a) 


table shown at right; extended table 
allows one person to dosawing At 
leftis Gray Independent Drag 
Saw Machine with power log 
feed. Write now for Free Cata- 
log describing these money-making; 
labor-saving machines. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS 


22 Seuth St.. Middletown Springs. Vt. 











Half the food value of your corn crop is in the 
stalks. The fedder from the stalks pays the whole 
cost of operating an Appleton which shreds or cuts 
them while husking the ears. 

The Appleton was the first successful machine huss 
ker-made; the product of.42 years’ experience in 
farm machinery making. Husks the cleanest, shells 
the least, and is equipped with the most efficient 
corn saver. Easiest and safest to operate. 


Guaranteed to os more and better work with less power 


than any other husker of same size, working under equal conditions. Built by Appleton standards, 
it gives years of service; yet ome season's income from it pays its cost. Send now for the Appleton 
usker book—it’s free. APPLETON . CO., 552 Fargo St., Batavia, Il., Est. 1872 





Apples, Poultry,Eggs, 
Butter, Beans, etc. 


Tor Boston and Export. Prices and informa- 
tion by addressing 

LAWRENCE & CO., Est. 1863 
Faneull Hall Market Boston, Mass: 


American Agriculturist ove year, 
Today’s Magazine for women, one 
year; The Boy’s Magazine, ove year; 
and one copy of the new Farm Life 
Series book, The Orange Judd 
Cook Book—the four representing 
a total value of over $3.00 


all for $1.65 


See Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
the Editorial Page 








The Orange Judd Cook 
Book will be ready 
about December Ist. 
The editor is a practical 
cook and she tried out 
thousands of recipes in 
making up this collection 
—it is right up to date— 
has a wealth of illustra- 
tions showing how to do 
things. and the most 
complete index of any 
cook book published, It 
is printed on g00d qual- 
ity paper, handsomely 
bound in dark green 
buckram and boards. It 
is 5x73 inches in size 
and has over 290 pages. 


American Agriculturist 

' you know as the leading 
farm weekly of the 
Middle States. 


Today's Magazine for 
women covers a wider 
range than any other 


D ra 

entertaining. 

Fob Bee ty M easels e 
~~ e any iPPY 
—full ei tlae, tock 


interest and depart- 
— such as Electric- 
ig rl 

ics, oto graphy, 
Stamps and Coins, Car- 
pentry, étc. 


This offer is open to both new and old subseribers. The maga- 
zines and cook book may be sent to different addresses if desired 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 FOURTH AVENUE j NEW YORK, N. Y. 


to mention this journal. 


When You Write Advertisers 03: Syqn ities 











Hides Highest Ever Known 


The hide and leather situation is in 
a state of uncertainty like many other 
industries on account of the overturn- 
ing the whole industrial system vf 
Europe. Conditions are badly upset, 
yet raw hides, now temporarily dull, 
are at the highest figure ever known. 
By referring to accompanying table 
it is seen that all classes of hides are 
to 2% cents a pound higher than 
the records marks of a year ago. A 
world shortage of cattle, sharply ac- 
centuated in the United States, is pri- 
marily responsible for the prevailing 
high price of hides during the last 
several years, particularly in 1915, and 
extending into 1914. 
COUNTRY HIDES AT CHICAGO PAST 10 YEARS 
carlots.) 
Heavy Bull Branded Calf 
cows hides hides skins 
16@17 141@1i% l4@i7 20@23 
15% @16 13%@14 13% @ 16 18%@22 
15%@15 5% 12% @13 13% 19@ 22 
; 1@11% 10@11% 15%@18 
° 9%@10 9@9% 5 
1909... 14 12% @12% 11%@13 
1908 11@11% 8%@9 94%@I1 
1907..., 104%@10% 9 


{In ceuts per pound, 


8@8% 14 @l5 
1906.... 14%5@14% 11% @11% 13@18% 15%@16 
1905.... 138% 10 1lLYy@l2% M%X@1l5% 


with the cattle shortage 
still severe, comes the European war, 
and the interfererce of the tanning 
industry in Germany, France and Eng- 
land. The hides that these countries 
normally take care o7 in their tanner- 
ies will in the course of a short time 
doubtless seek markets in the United 
States; but to date imports have not 
been so greatly above normal. Large 
quantities of South American hides 
are being brought ints New York, 
however, and while these are mostly 
of low quality, they still are having a 
general depressing effect on the Amer- 
ican market. Buying in very recent 
weeks has not been brisk, yet priecs 
maintained. 
Distribution of Product 

It is interesting to know that about 
one-third of the cattle hides treated 
in the leather manufacturing indus- 
tries of this country five years ago 
were imported. Many hides originat- 
ing in South Anmierica are imported to 
this country through England and 
other European countries. Much if 
this trade may now come to the United 
States direct. 

The accompanying table shows the 
range of prices at western trade cen- 
ters for country hides and skins: 

COUNRTY HIDES AND SKINS 
1913 


Heavy steers . 5@1 16@16% 
paw cows “ 15% @1¢ 


This year, 


Cailfskins 
Light calfskins 
Deacons ... 


Horsehides 
Hogskins 
Cattle switches 
Horse switches 


Horse hides are high, but- not selling 
very freely. There is no doubt that 
the active buying of army horses_in 
this country by the British, together 
with the terrible destruction of horses 
in the European war will deplete the 
world’s supply of horse hides. Theres 
is at present little demand for these 
skins and the glove leather market is 
not in good condition. With hides in 
general present prices the American 
farmer who produces them and sells 
them directly or indirectly has little 
reason to complain. It is not likely 
that in the supply in the near future 
will be greater than the demand, or 
equal to it, even if the world’s surplus 
supply is eventually thrown. on the 
American market. 





Storing Vegetables 

Onions and squash should be placed 
where there is sufficient heat and dry- 
ness to prevent any possible decay. A 
heated room in the house or a part of 
the attic where heat may be supplied 
will answer. The root crops—pars- 
nips, carrots, beets, salsify and turnips 
—are best. buried in soil. A good, 
sandy loam is excellent. Place a layer 
of soi] in the bottom of a box, then a 
layer of the roots, a layer of soil, a 
layer of roots, and so on. 

If the quantity of root crops is large 
enough, the roots may be stored in a 
pit outside of the house. A good way 
is to pile the vegetables in a conical 
form and place straw over them. Soil 


a 


American Agriculty ‘is 


should be applied to cover this stray ’, 
and inore soil or manure added as the 
weather becomes colder. Sometimeg™ 
hotbed pit is useful for storage, pees 
ticularly if adequate facilities for yous 
tilation are given, and if protésg 
from oversupply of wat®r is affor@il 
by covering the tops of the beds w 
boards and tarred paper. Protectig 
should given against excessis 
cold by g refuse over the tarp 
paper 

Cabbages may be stored in the he 
ded pit, or they may be stored in ¢ 
garden by placing a little straw in # 
ground, removing the cabbages, Toots 
and all, from their location: and place 
ing them head downward on’ thi 
straw. A layer of cabbages four plants 
wide and of indefinite length, ' 
another layer of three plants wide, 
covered with straw and soil, will eg 
the cabbages to keep in the very best 
condition, especially if the location: 
gives ample drainage. The whole am 
in storing vegetables is to prevent 
sudden freezing and thawing; to giz 
ventilation and moisture enough ## 
some crops that these will not shrinks 
and wjth other crops, squashes : 
onions in particular, to give heat 
enough so that they will not suffer # 
excessive moisture. 


also be 
applyin 





Poughkeepsie and and North 


It is a far cry from Idaho, Ore 
and Washington to Poughkeepsie om 
the Hudson in New York state. Bue 
it is not as far as it was. The intimate 
connection about to be developed hem 
tween that point and these states # 
significant of the many changes like 
to be-brought about by the Panama 
canal, : 

A steamship loaded with lumber 
all kinds is now en route from Seattle 
to Poughkeepsie via 
‘will dock at the new 
keepsie, where the 
feet deep, 
distributing 


wharf in Pongh 
water is over # 
and where 
point with over half 
mile of water front is filled with: 
maze of tracks connecting with 
railroads serving the middle states ana 
New England. The saving in freight 
also in cost of handling over Neé 
York city, is such that not only 
best lumber, but also much low 
stuff and shucks that heretofore ha 
been wasted'can be shipped to thi 
market at a profit. : 

Potatoes, butter, cheese, hops 
other nonperishable farm products 
the Pacific Northwest likewise m 
thus be distributed throughout 
middle and New England states at 
low a rate for freight as to enable 
section to compete with states 500 
1000 miles east of us. 

Eastern railroads are also arrangill 
a package terminal at Poughkeep 
so that manufactured goods from New 
England and New York intended 
the Pacific Northwest can be delivél 
at the Poughkeepsie terminal wa 
houses. 


The Money Market and __ busing 
conditions are working into bette 
shape. Rates for money are consi 
erably easier in the big cities @ 
for two months. Exports in som 
lines have resumed normal prope 
tions and bid fair soon to be mm 
larger. Cotton exports are being 
sumed. The recent issue of New ¥ 
eity 6% bonds are selling at a_DF 
mium. The pool of $100,000,000- 
gold to help foreign exchange, | 
been promptly subscribed. Most 4 
the banks in the larger cities 
done nobly, both. alone and in cas 
eration in meeting war _ conditi 
and in bringing about the easier 
ing which now prevails in the 
market. Restriction of ‘credits, 
hearding have occurred hope : 
country banks and in the sm 
cities. Sec McAdoo’s getting 
these institutions with a sharp 
has had a good influence, The 
crease in the number of idle f 
cars is another good sign. There 
greater confidence among busiml 
men and manufacturers everyWa@s 
Such recovery should have @ 
effect upon produce and grain J 
kets, and make it easier for ™ 
ers and dealers to finance the # 
keting of crops. Big cone 
for food, horses, mules, 
trucks, munitions of war, 
placed in this country last wees 
foreign governments. This - 
sources of “big business” is bod 
increase, added to the demands ® 
manufacturers for goods here 
imported, and active times @® 
sight. Some judges forsee am 
fashioned boom, but steady,: 
times are preferable. All thisg 
within markets for farm Pp 
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War and Mill Feed Prices 


The feed question, always with the 
an, is right now being consid- 
seriously, both as regards the 
ssent situation and how the prices 
likely to change in the future. 
ds in general are admittedly high; 
¢ when actual quotations on some 
ds are compared with those of one 
to three years ago, some feeds are 
m to be actually cheaper. See ac- 
See panying table for detailed prices 
‘ FEED PRICES, BOSTON RATE POINTS 
‘ late September. ] 
1913 1912 1911 
$32.00 31.00 $31. 
26.25 50 T 


1.00 


108 pounds 
War Markets Are Erratic 


= Just last wee prices on mill feeds 
“dropped $1 to $3 a ton, largely in 
pathy wit ie vheat market 

5 Pehich slumped upon rumors of peace 
/ movement. TI yening of the cur- 
week wh¢ went sky- 

again Thu it is n erratic 


prices 


ices, at this time, were 
on corn and its products. The 
gnort crop of 191°} had already ex- 
erted its influence on the market. The 
efect of the bumper crop of 1912 is 
Riso evident in the prices quoted in 
late September, 1912. This year the 
gorn crop of United States is likely 
ie be, according to the Orange Judd 
Perop reporting service, about 2.500, -. 
"990,000 bushels, against 2,386,573,000 
pence in 1918, 2,850,000,000 in 1912 
land 2,008,000,000 in 1911 
A Born and corn féeds usually follow 
Mp some extent the fluctuations of the 
wheat market. Of course wheat 
sducts usually follow directly the 
unes of wheat The situation in 
wheat market, and consequently 
he by-products, is complex because 
ot the European war and the pros- 
ts of the wheat of the United 
tes feeding warring nations, either 
ithe near future or before they have 
again a chance to grow a crop. 
The eats crop of 1914 was liberal, 
ap will be seen in accompanying table, 
and 


feed’s fortunes hinge largely 
with those of wheat and corn 
ONITED STATES CROPS FOR COMPARISON 
[In round millions.] 
Whea Corn Hay Oats 
900 2,500 63 
781 2,386 60 
74 2 850 51 
Wace 6 2,658 37 
“Preliminary estima*e 
The yield of hay in 1914 in the 
Swnited States was slightly in excess 
Dot that ef 1914. averaging around 1.32 
acre, against 1.21 tons in 
j timothy at Boston has 
been selling at about $23 a ton, $1 
$2 lewer than one and two years 


Another phase of the mill feeds 
Bea@ituation is that if there are to be 
Plarge shipments of flour to Europe 
Se there must be correspondingly large 
» milling operations 

Cottonseed Is Cheap 

Dairymen and cattle feeders should 
Watch the market for cottonseed 
Meal very closely Cottonseed meal 
) snow cheaper than for several years. 
The large cotton crop of the South is 
i a bad way because of the Euro- 
| pean war. United tates exports 
Pabout two-thirds of its crop and the 
belligerant countries are not expected 
mt be large importers of cotton this 

Bar, even should fighting stop in the 
Hmear future. This week. at Boston 
Tate points, cottonseed meal, 41% pro- 
igh is quoted at $28.50 to $29 per ton, 

lower than a vear ago, and $2.75 

than in lat« September, 1911. 

Sianiors are pointing out that the meal 

@heap now, even if prices go 

. Those who use large amounts 

| &cottenseed meal for fertilizer, to- 

growers, should pay particular 

attention - this market, which is 
| usted weekly in this magazine. 


War Notes and Farm Products 


It had not been cdnsidered possible 
the Belgian flax crop had escaped 
Tavages of war, but late advices 
the yield will be smaller this year 
h last, the crop having been saved, 

p8ad is in good condition The Dutch 

Stop is also reported in good shape. 
area of flax under cultivation in 
@ shows a decline compared with 

S Year ago. the total acreage show- 
@ decrease of 16.9% 





=. 80 much interest has been aroused 
P ptt Proposition to capture the 
: Mth American trade that Director 
General Barrett oft he Pan-Ameri- 
Uhion at Washington has found 

; issue a note of cau- 

situation. He says what 

not so much the supply 

Manufactured products as money, 

and credit on purchases; also 

m@ America wants markets at 

e figures for its raw product: 

Usually go to Burope. Under 

Aditions a large business is 

possible. The Latin- 


American countries last year had 2 
foreign trade ting three bil- 
lions, two-thirds of which was with 
Eurepe. The war has unavoidably 
crippled Latin-American financial re- 
Sources and comMiercial machinery. 
Mr Barrett believes the opportunity 
of the hour is one for co-operation 
and mutual help, together with care- 
ful investigations of the conditions 
looking toward future trade. 

The butter trade has not been ex- 
pecting receipts of foreign made but- 
ter in this country this season and 
was much surpised at the recent ar- 
rival of Denmark butter in New York 
and New Zealand butter in San Fran- 
cisco. Danish butter in New York 
sold at 31 cents a pound, a low 
figure when the quality of the prod- 
uct was compared with prices current 


for a like grade of domestic creamery 
butter. 


While the sugar beet crops of Bel- 
gium and France are believed to have 
been materially damaged by reason 
of the war, recent reports from Ger- 
many indicate the crop there an ex- 
cellent one, with no fear of lack of 
men to work in the harvest fields. 
They are proposing over there to put 
Belgian and Russian prisoners to work 
in handling sugar beets and potatoes. 


An official of the state department 
at Washington says no principle of 
international law stands in the way 
of importing from Germany sugar 
beet seed, dye stuffs, chemicals, etc. 
Germany has removed the ban origi- 
nally placed on such exports but in- 
sists they be garried in American 


vessels and under guarantee that they 
will not be re-exported from the 
United States to any nation at war 
with Germany. 

Many magnificent horses are now in 
the German army, serving as mounts 
for those spectacular fighters, the 
kaiser’s Uhlans. Each cavalry mount 
is equipped with a long lance, a pair 
of big revolvers, a saber and a car 
bine. They serve in a way as scouts, 
galloping through the enemy’s coun 
try a few miles in advance of the 
main army to spy out conditions: ani 
perhaps punish civilians who are se 
impudent as to fire from concealed 
positions. The Uhlans thus mounted 
can go at top speed for several] miles 
Germany maintains breeding farms 
for keeping up the supply of these 
needful horses, 














Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
tble in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 

nts a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and-each initial or a mumber counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement ‘must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET 


315 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one 


THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our a*divertisers and the hatching of 


a 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


POULTRY BANDS, 25 20c, 50 35c, 100 65c, 200 $1. 
Samples fre. FRANK CROSS, Box 529, Montague, 
Mass 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this 
column, but our responsibility must end with that. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—50 or more B R capons vary- 
ing from 2% to 4 Ibs, to make room. HILUSDALE 
POULTRY FARM, Glover, Vt 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY, strawberry, aspara- 
gus plants, fruit trees, grape vines. All leading vVa- 
rieties Catalog free Strawberry plants, by mail 
postpaid, § 3 bundred. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsen- 
urg, 3 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
Protected positions in United States service. Thor 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime emples 
ment. Just ask for bovkiet S-822. No obligation 
RARL HOPKINS, Washington, D ¢ 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, clerk-carriers and rurai 
carriers wanted. I conducted examinations—can beip 
you Trial exemination free OZMENT. 107-K 
Bt Louis 








deetapeememanapennaeeann > 
WANTED—30 apple pickers graders and packers 
High grade fruit. boxes and barrels. Board on tix 
piace. J. H. HALE, Seymour, 


WANTED—Men become automobile chauffeurs. Bic 
pay. Sample lessons free. FRANELIN INSTITUTE. 
Dept L 801, Rochester, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS W 
Make $135 monthly. 








ANTED., age 21 to 
Write OZMENT, 107-F. St Lou's 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE | 


WANTED BY SOBER, SINGLE MAN OF 3 
position as herdsman, A-1 dry milker, life experienc: 
in feeding and caring for stock 
~~ care Frank Whipple. R D 1, 





erences 4 
Skaneateles 





YOUNG MAN, SINGLE, WISHES POSITION ax 
foreman on farm. Have good references. Not afreid 
of rok. POST OFFICE BOX K, East Milistone 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


237 ACRES IN VILLAGE. 100 rods from churches 
schoo], cheese factory, mile to etation. i 
dark loam soil; 20 
room house, cow barn, 
granary, wagon house 
trees including i8 cows, year! 
ing tools, crop: Price $7500. Peay terms. 
ELLIS BROS” Springville, N Y. 








FOR SALE—This year’s seed rye one dollar per 
bushel. V. BR. GARDNER, Homestead Farm, Factory- 
ville, Pa. Business established 1865. 


AUTOMOBILES 





FOR SALE—Seven passenger 1912 Stoddard-Dayton 
touring car in splendid condition. Just overliauled and 
newly painted this spring. Equipment complete with 
two extra rims and two brand new shoes. A bargain 
for someone. ce on application. H. L. POST, 
Box 924, Springfield, Mass 





FOR SALE-—100 Single Comb White Leghorn year- 
ling hens 75 cents apiece, Blanchard-Wyckoff strain 
WM P. MIX, Schoharie, N Y 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Plymouth Rocks, 
chickens. Reasonable for quick buyers. VAN ALLEN 
Echo Bake, Pa 


FISHEL’S WHITE 
White Muscovies $1 up. 
Springs, Y 





RUNNERS (now 
EZRA LEHMAN, 


laying), 
Sharon 





« TRE Tos WHITE RU pas $5; drakes, singly, $1.50. 
Ss (TLE, Clyde, N ¥ 





LIVE STOOK 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES—Well grown yearling 
rams. High quality. Best breeding. Sire, Iroquois 
Senater wy Jean Paul. F. L. HANSEL, East Win- 
field, N 





“acs et YEARLING RAM AND 
ram lar lambs and Collie pups from recorded 
stock. BRECHW 00D FARM, Hammond, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufac- 
turer. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt 


FOR SALE—Gasoline engines, portable and station- 
ary. cream separators. power washing machines, con- 
crete mixers, feed mills, etc UNITED ENGINE 
COMPANY, Albany, N Y 











ALFALFA, CORN AND HOGS are rapidly mekime 
farmers in the southern states wealthy. The south fs 
the new “corn belt” and the vatural realm of — 
alfalfa.”’ Act quickly while land prices are 
tremely low, values rapidly advancing Alfalfa bookies 
and “Southern Field’ magazine free M 
RICHARDS, Land and BeGustrial Agt, Southern Bs 
Room L 2, Washington, D 





LARGE FARM. stock, hay, tools, good buildiues 
mile large railroad town. 200 fruit trees, large gug + 
grove, 600,000 ft timber, cuts 60 tons hay. Adjotoi: « 
large take, summer resort. Cheap to quick buyer 
eo cash. Address owner. G. COZINO, Wiimington 

t 





875 ACRES—14,000 cords wood. cut 120 tons ha 
200 apple trees, three houses, 250 feet barns, 2006-: 
silo; borders lakeg price $18 acre: iljustrated cata! « 
postpaid. CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, Boston, Mass 


VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE. bargains every 
where. Catalog free. L. W. HARRIS, 920 East Mai 
St, Richmond, Va 








FERTILE FARMS 
near Philadelphia 
Perkasie, Pa 


Beautiful 
hae 


Perkiomen 
Catalog M, 


valley. 
STEVENS, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


38%% protein guaranteed. Averages much higher 
Ask your experiment station. Better not delay booking 
fall requirements. F. W. BRODE & COMPANY, 
Memphis, Tenn 


APPLE BARRELS FOR SALE—Standard size, best 
quality stock made by competent coopers, large stock, 
lowest . Prompt shipment. SAMUEL DEUEL, 
Pine Plains. N Y. 








REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE HOGS. best 
strain bred sows. Service boars and 8 week old pigs. 
A. A. SCHOFIEL, Heuvelton, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Seven Jersey heifers, three Jersey bulis 
and one Shorthorn bull. Write CLARK BROS, Free- 
port, OU. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS, farmers’ prices 
ton hens and cockerels $1., W. LOTH 
"a 


Buff Orping- 
ERS, Perulack, 





FOR SALE—A few good horn Dorset rams os ram 
lambs. CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, 


REGISTERED OI C PIGS, high grade calves and 
peacock. LATHAN, North Branch, N Y. 





aan YOUR WEEDS INTO CASH Dandelion 
root, elecampane root, Jimson leaves, and ethers 
wanted. Write for war prices R. J FELTHAM. 
Olean, N Y. 


FOR SALE-—Registered Holstein bull, De Laval 
separator, hand or power; female Airedale terriers 
6) imported bitch LUTHER FALKEY, Phelps, 








ENTERPRISING a use printed stationery. 
1000 fine white envelo or letter heads $2.25 de- 
livered. PRINTERS. Nichotvitle, NY 


APPLES WANTED BY THE cn LOAD, suitable 
for making cider. Address JOHN B. ROOK, Cider 
Manufacturer, Newtown, Pa. 








LARGE ENGLISH LS 5 eel Lusty pigs. 
ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y 


“OLD-MADE-NEW” _ RECEIPT 50e 


GLASSPFORD CO, Starford, 





& REGISTERED pocsting Hampshire down ewes. 
ROY R. GOBLE, Newton, I 





REGISTERED ee $10 ROSCOE 


ERWIN, Sinclairville, N 


REGISTERED YORKSHIRE PIGS 
JONES, Madison, N Y. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes 
Parkesburg, Pa. 


DOGS, FERRETS ,AND PET STOCK 





SEWARD 





JNO KENNEL, 





20 THOROUGHLY BROKEN beagle and rabbit 
hounds also pups and partly broken. AMBROSE 8 
TAYLAR, BRS, West Chester, Pa. 


COLLIE PUPS, farm raised, price right. 
buckwheat honey. BROWN COGGSHALL, 
NY 





Also 
Groton, 





FER! RETS . FOR Sh Cas free S = 
MU RRAY. New London, 


‘FRRETS FOR SALE—Catalog free 
FERRET CO, Wellington, 0 





GLENDALE 





SHETLAND PONTES — COLLIES. MES. FRED 


BOWMAN, Springboro, 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


LEARN AT HOME, easy lessons. ladies’ and chil- 
marcel 


Laree illustra’ 
16 A, Station F, New 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


AGENTS 





WE WILL, PAY YOU $120 to distribute religious 
literature in your community. Sixty days’ work. Ex- 
perience not — Ry = woman. Opportunity 
for promotion. be used. INTERNA-~ 
TION AL BIBLE MESS. ‘12 “Winston Building, Phil- 
adelplia 


COTTON SEED MEAL—Try our Dove Brand. Full | 
{—an adv 





Have You “Ever Tried It? 


in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department. Lots 
of our readers have, and have quae 
money—are making it, now. With no 
work, either, except answering a few 
letters. Isn't that “easy money”? Just 
look the advs in this week’s paper over. 
Haven’t you got something fost like 
some of the things that are advertised, 
that you cou!d sel] just as well as your 
brother farmers can, who are advertis- 
ing? 


Why Let Them Get It All? 


There may be a dozen people, ’ your 
own county, who would be glad to buy 
some tool, implement or. pions of furni. 
ture that you have outgrown, but which 
would still gladly be used by lots of 
people. Most of the stuff in your attic 
and wood shed is a dead less to you 
as long as it stays there. You will 
never use it again. Then why not seli 
it? American Agriculturist’s Farmers’ 
Exchange department is run for our 
subscribers. Lots of them are making 
money by advertising fn it. 


It Will Make Money For You 


If you want help in preparing your 
advertisement, write our Advertising 
Department. 

American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





Dear Sirs: 
plenty oO 
fair prices for pure-bred stock. 
general. 

Perulack, Pa. 








Advs Reach Prosperous People 


Orange Judd Co., 
New York City, 


Replying to your inquiry of the 14th. 
Exchange columns of the American Agriculturist to advertise in bring us 
Fistetliee from a prosperous class of people who are willing to pay 
We are also very much pleased with ‘the A A as a farm paper in 


, TUSCARORA VALLEY HERD 


We have found the Farmers’ 


Yours truly, 


- (Signed) W. A. Lothers, Prop. 
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CROP MARKETING 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 


Cash or 7—-Wheat-. -~Corn-— 


1914 «61913 1914 1913 1914 1913 


( Ceteago wVacde 7 94 73 22 ; 42% 
: i a Poe ATs 
eee — -89 82 a 49 
cence -05 93 80 _ = 
95 -- — _- 


86 72 73 — 





—Oats—, 


Minneapoiis os 





At New York, the opening of this 
week No 2 red winter wheat was 
quoted at about $1.14 p bu, No 1 
spring 1.10, No 2 yellow corn Slc, No 
3 80%c, standard oats 51144c, No 2 
white 52c, rye 95c, barley 68 @76c, 
coarse western spring peas in 100-lb 
sacks $22.50@23 p ton, standard 
middlings 23.50 @ 23.60, red dog 33 @ 

linseed oil meal 33@33.50, cot- 
tonseed 28 @ 28.50. 

At Chicago, a broad and strong 
wheat market has been the rule, ow- 
ing to continued excellent buying for 
Buropean account. Underlying condi- 
tions include those, broadly speak- 
ing, which have prevailed for two 
months, the war in Europe the domi- 
nating factor, although other influ- 
ences have lately crept in. The cash 
market was generally active, and 
prices well maintained above the 
dollar mark. No 2 red winter was 
quotable at Chicago around $1.07@ 
1.08 p bu, Dec 1.08@1.09, and May 
1.15 @ 1.16. 

The visible supply in the U S in- 
creased nearly 10 millions in one 
week, this of course at a time when 
free farmers’ deliveries might be ex- 
pected. In one week’s shipments of 
wheat from the U S (some 10,000,000 
bus) nearly half of it went to the 
U K, the remainder divided among 
Holland, France, Belgium, Spain, 
Greece and Sweden. Climatic condi- 
tions have been favorable for fall 
Plowing and seeding in the winter 
wheat belt; and for that matter good 
for all farm work in the west. Some 
additional strength was noted this 
week, due to reports of drouth dam- 
age in Australia. 

Corn was poorly supported. Cash 
corn was in reasonably good demand 
at all distributing centers, and car- 
load offerings liberal. No 2 in store 
at Chicago around 73c p bu; Dec 67 
@68c, and May around 70@7l1c._ It 
was pronounced that the corn crop 
was everywhere out of danger from 
frost. 

The oats outlet on foreign account 
again proved a helpful factor with 
liberal export sales to different parts 
of Burope; Dec sold at 4714@49c 
p bu. This price is about 6c over 
a year ago; standard oats. in 
store 

Barley was easy in tone with lower 
grades off 1@2, feed barley 57@58c 
p bu. Malting barley was in fair re- 
quest at 65@72c. 

Field seeds were steadier under less 
free offerings; prime timothy, 5%4%@ 
5%c p Ib, clover lic. 


POTATO CROP AND MARKET 


At Little Gap, Pa, speculators are 
buying up potatoes by. the car, the 
crop in that vicinity having been 
large. The price paid is 45c p bu, the 
lowest that has prevailed in several 
years,” 

Average yield of potatoes around 150 
bus p acre. -Current price 60c p bu. 
We have a fine crop and some yields 
run as high as 300 bus p acre.—[G, A. 
W., Galway, N Y. 

Potatoes are a fair size and gen- 
erally free from blemish, selling at 

p bu. We intend to hold. Ow- 
ing to dry weather, potatoes did not 
mature as weil as they should but 
are of good size. Yield averages 
150 bus p acre.—[S. S., Nuremberg, 
Pa. 

Quality of potato crop is excellent. 
Yield will be abcut 10 bus p acre. 
Farmers are inclined to sell now as 
price is 60c p bu.—[H. L. H., Birds- 
boro, Pa. 

Potatoes are selling at about 45c¢ p 
bu. Yield close to 200 bus p acre.— 
[W. G. B., Lancaster, N H. 

About half the growers are inclined 
to sel! potatoes at current price, 70c 
p bu. Average yield is about 200 bus. 
{J. E. K., Rockville, Ct. 

In this township potatoes. will 

Yield of potatoes this year about 
150 bus p‘acre and the current price 
is 70c p bu.—[{J. S. C., Hopkinton, 
R 


We held potatoes unless 

Locally the price is 

40c p bu. Best crop. since 1910, 

averaging 200 bus p acre.—[E. 8. B., 
St Albans, Vt. 

At New York, the o veres of warm 

Bes not been favorable to 


gg 
potatoes, and prices 
Sy = a 4 shown a downward 





will 


prices advance 





tendency of 10@15c on a bag. Maine 
potatoes have been offered at $1.70@ 
1.75 p 168-lb bag, and around 1.50 p 
150-lb bag. No substantial improve- 
ment is expected in prices until cooler 
weather arrives, State potatoes have 
also been rather quiet, the range be- 
ing a little higher than for those of 
Maine, 1.60@1.75 p bbl or bag. Long 
Island were steady at 1.75@2. The 
market for Jersey potatoes for 1914 
is practically over, although quota- 
tions are maintained at 1.75@1.85 for 
long white, and 1.75@1.85 for round. 
In Aroostook Co, Me, shippers have 
been paying 53@55c p bu, delivered in 
New York. Sweet potatoes have been 
in better demand and Jersey quoted at 
2.50@3 p double headed bbl, and 75c 
@1 p Southern sweets are in 
heavier supply and price is lower, 2@ 
2.50 p bbl. 

At Chicago, the market for potatoes 
has worked lower again under a sur- 
plus of receipts and the accumula- 
tion of stocks. The bulk changes 
hands at 55@65c p bu, although some 
Jersey Green Mountain potatoes are 
selling at 70@80c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are Wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, Warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. Retail prices may be 10 to 33% 
nigner 


bskt. 


Beans 

Bean harvest is under way; crop is 
fair. No beans threshed up to close or 
Sept and a price of $3 p bu talked. 
[C. T. B., Sodus Center, N 

The bean harvest was under way 
the last of Sept. Some beans have 
been threshed and sold for $2.25 p bu. 

Acreage about the same as last year. 
[J. C., Parma, Mich. 

At New York, choice marrow beans 
are offered generally at $6.50 p 100 
lbs. No change for improvement is 
noted in the market, which continues 
extremely dull. Marrow are quoted 
up to 6.35, pea beans 4.55, red kidney 
6.05, Cal lima 7@7.235. 

Dried Fruits 

Dealers in evaporated fruit in New 
York state are not offering liberal 
prices. Prime are quoted at about 4c 
p lb, choice 4c, fey 4%@5c. Last 
year sales were made at one time as 
high as 12 and 13c p ib. A few more 
evaporator plants have started work, 
and some are buying apples, brought 
to the driers at 15@20c p 100 lbs for 
paring apples, and 10c for waste. 
This applies more particularly to the 
section near Rochester. Last year as 
high as 49@60c was paid at this time. 
The European outlet for evaporated 
apples is limited at this_time, and 
driers do not intend to make as much 
stock as in former years. 

Eggs 

At New York, the egg market is 
heavily burdened with accumula- 
tions of good, medium and low grades 
of fresh and late gathered eggs. Fresh 
are quoted up to about 3lc p doz. 
hennery eggs 42c, refrigerator 
stock 2dc. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, trading has increased 
somewhat and higher grades of hay 
are held a little more firmly. Large 
bales of timothy sell up to about £22 
p ton, No 1 21, No 3-17, clover mixed 
19, rye straw 16, oat’ 11. 

Fresh Fruits 

The Concord grape harvest of the 
Chautauqua belt began the first of 
this month and weather conditions 
have not beén favorable. The Chau- 
tauqua and Erie grape company have 
been moving grapes in bulk at $30 
p ton and 8-lb bskts are bringing llc. 
Grape juice factories began pressing 
grapes last week. Throughout the 
Chautauqua belt, Concords are mov- 
ing freely at 30 p ton in 20-lb bskts, 
28 p ton in eras and 12c p 8-lb bskts. 
In New York city, Concords sold at 
30@35c p 20-lb bskt and 15@16¢ p 
8-lb skt. 

The peach market has been stronger. fcy fruit being 
eearce and wanted. Most sales mae a’range of $1 
@1.50 p carrier or 30@65c p bskt. Western New 
York Elberta, when fey, brought 90c@$1.10, ordinary 
to choice kinds 60@80c p bskt. Most of the Va and 
W Va peaches arriving have been smal! and undesir- 
able, selling a 25@60c m. bskt, the general range 
western Md a W Va peaches selling at 75c@$2.25 
D carrier end: Bee $l D bskt. 

At New Tock, pears are holding at 
full former prices, although demand 
is moderate. Cranberries are moving 
slowly though some éxceptionally fine 
marks are reported at figures higher 
than ordinary. 

lett pears $3.50@5.50 p bbl. 
Seckel 25964, 

3.50, Anjou 2.25 

@2. oss, & Hora. 2@2. 


one 1.25@1.75 p bu or 
peach-tskt ? tp 25e, Dp 8-Ib bskt, prunes iGtie 8 


_ Clapp’s Favorite 


D bu or 20@30c m 8-Ib bskt, Vo fe figs 5@10e p at, 
40@55c, Worden 


grapes. - . 
35@50c, Concord do, Black 25 @ 350 Pp 20-lb b 
neue do, Del in trays ig Dp tm. Black 35@45, 

cranberries 3.50@4.50 p bbi or 1@1.25 
on i 1@1.15, Selemuliaar 20@20 p 100, citrons 


50@60c bb 
Nits 


At Philadelphia, chestnuts are arriv- 
ing in liberal amounts and seiling well 
at $5@6 p bu. 

The promise for chestnuts in N J, 
Pa and other eastern states and in 
New England is for an abundant crop: 
Trees are in good condition and seem 
to have suffered less from the blight 
than in recent years. The sale of 
chestnuts in the streets of the large 
cities is about at its hight and the 
wholesale market doing a large busi- 
ness. 

At New York, northern chest- 
nuts are quoted at $7@9 p 
p 1b. Chestnuts are in large supply, 
the market irregular and prices tend- 
ing downward as the season advances. 

At Chicago, receipts are gaining 
and the market is unstable, eastern 
chestnuts quoted at about 10@12c 


p Ib. 
Onions 


Prices of onions in the Scioto marsh 
district of Ohio range from 30@35c 
for colored stock, and around Wc for 
white. A little more firm feeling is 
noticeable in the market in this local- 
ity than any time since the market 
opened six weeks ago. 

In central New York buyers are 
paying about 30c p bu for onions at 
shipping points. On the Rochester 
market onions have brought 40@50c 
p bu in -moderate amounts for both 
red and yellow. 

At New York, accumulations of on- 
ions have been so heavy the market is 
weak again, and $1 is about the top 
for the best average red or yellow on- 
ions. 

Orange county (N Y) colored or white 75c@$1 


bag. state and western Jersey and Ct valley do, whit 
— 1.50@2 p cra or bskt, Ohio white 60@7 T5e D 


At Chicago, supplies of onions con- 
tinue liberal and demand is only fair. 
The sentiment of the market is easy, 
Wash and Cal] being quoted at $1.25@ 
1.35 p 100-lb sk, home-grown yellow 
or red 75@90c p 65-lb sk, Valencia 

A ed p half case, pickling onions 
85e p tomato bskt. 
“Poultry 


At New York, the live poultry mar- 
ket is active on most descriptions, and 
the dressed poultry. market also holds 
up well, although there is a large 
stock available. 


Live chickens 14@17c lb, fowls 15@19c, roosters 
11@12c, turkeys 14@16c, ducks 16@18c, geese 15@16c, 
guineas 50@65c p pr, pigeons 15@22c, fresh-killed 
iced turkeys 18@25c p lb, dry-packed milk-fed chickens 
18@22c, corn-fed 15@19c, western fowls in boxes 
14@20c, roosters 11@13%c, spring ducks 15@1é6c, 
equabs 1.25@3.75 p doz. 


Vegetables 


At New York, cauliflowers are in 
light receipts, quality generally poor 
and prices irregular, cabbages ‘ firm 
and steady, eggplants dragging. Some 
Florida eggplants have commenced, 
to arrive. Lettuce is in light supply 
and steady at former prices, mush- 
rooms more plentiful. Peppers con- 
tinue in liberal supply, and spinach is 
selling well 

Brussels sprouts 4@10¢ p qt, nearby green or wax 
beans 75¢e@$1.50 p bag or bskt, j 
75e@$1.25, Va and state do, beets 50c@$1 p 160 
behs or 50@75c p bbl, carrois 75¢@$1 100 behs, 
washed $1@1.50 p bbl, Jersey corn 50c@$1.50 p 100, 
Long Island or r Jersey cucumbers 50c@$l p bekt or 
$1.50@2.5¢ p state 50@85c p bskt, dill pickles 
T5e@$1, aamand "50@75c p bbl, Long Island cauli- 
flower short clip $1. ~~ F 50 p bbl, long cut $1@2, 
state $1.50@3 or 75¢@$1.20'p doz-cra, cabbages 75c@ 
$1 p bbl, nearby $3.50 p 100 or $10@13 p ton, 
eggplants ‘50@85c p bskt, nearby $1@1.75 p bb}, let- 
tuce 25c@$1 p bskt or 2-doz bx, Hma beans. Jersey 
and Long Isitnd 75c@$1 p bskt or bag, mushrooms 
50@$1.75 p 4-lb bskt, okra $1@1.25 p bskt or $2@ 
2.50 p carrier, peppers 75c@$1.25 p bbl, sugar peppers 
$1. 50@1.75, pumpkins 50@65¢ p bbl; romaine 25c@$1 
D _ bskt Hubbard 50@7T5c 
Dp ash 50@7T5c 
Dp bbl, turnips $1@2, rutabages 50@$1 p bbl, 
water cress $1@1.50 p 100 behs, tomatoes 25@75e p bx. 


The Country Produce Markets 

At Columbus, O, wheat $1.02 p bu, 
corn 72c, oats 4614¢, bran 28 p ton, 
middlings 31, timothy hay 16, oats 
straw 7, eggs 26c p doz, fowls and 
chickens 14e p 1b, Sestand lfc, pota- 
toes 90c@$1 p bu, cabbage 1. 15 p 100 
lbs, turnips 75c p bu, apples 2@2,25 
p bbl, Concord grapes 14@15c p 4-Ib 
bskt. 

At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.06 p bu, No 2 white corn 79¢c, No 
2 rye 93c, bran 22 p ton, middlings 
Se No 2 white oats 49c, timothy hay 

@19 p ton. clover mixed 16@ 17.75, 
2 24c p doz, broilers 14@15c p 1b, 
hens 13@14c, turkeys 15%c, green 
salted hides i4lc, unwashed wool 21 
@22c, apples ae p bbl, quinces 
@ 2c, apples 2@2.55 p bbl, quinces 1 
@1.25 p bu, Bed, 20¢ p doz behs, cab- 
bage 1@1.35 p bbl, cauliflowers 1@125 
p cra, eggplants 30c p doz, new pota- 
toes p bu, peppers 1.25 p_ bbl, 
white squash p hamper, timothy 
hay 2.50@2.90 p bu, clover 7.25@9.25. 

At Cleveland, O, eggs 28%c p doz, 
fowls 15¢ p 1b, chickens -15¢c, ducks 
l4c, apples $2@3 p bbl, guinces 1.W@ 
1.75. p bu, Kieffer pears 60c, green 
beans. 35e, wax 35c, beets 50c, carrots 
60c, cauliflower 75c@1 p doz, marrow 
beans 3.75 @4 bu, potatoes 55c, 
pumpkins 1 p doz, rutabagas 45c p bu, 
jialiere squash 1.50 p doz, am eet, corn 
15c,; white turnips 50ce p bu, No 2 
low corn 78t%ee, No 2 sah wheat 





CHOICE CREAMERY 
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Albany, butter 32c p jh 
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THE APPLE MOVEMENT = 


The Northern Pacific fruit distribys) 


ters 


leading varieties of apples, 


and 
1 


50 p bx, 
about 90c. 

Exports of apples from the Ameri” 
can ports for the week ending Sa 4 
day, Sept « 
50,848 
According 


side, 


tion to receive American apples anda 


recen 


Glasgow apples have sold at $3.8 
4.50 p bbl. 
ments out of New York and Boston 
are Canadian and Nova Scotia fruit 
The boats running.out of Halifax and 
Montreal are being used for transport’ 
by .the English government, and 
Canadian shippers send from the Us 


ports, 


The lull in the apple market in the” 
eastern fruit belt in W Va has given” 


way to great activity. Many sales a. 
being made. Prices range up to $2,507 
p bbl. 


from 


selling. 
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In a few cases the entire crope 
a farm will be stored for later 
While the drouth made many) 


small apples, there is no lack in cold 
and flavor. 
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figures. 
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Retail Prices of Food 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 


— Cattle —, 
1914 1913 





_ 


Per 100 Ibe 
7 Paul... 3.8 — f- 
Bo City . 8.8 ) 35 5.75 4 

burgh : 5 5.00 

At Chicago, how high the 
prin e beel ni A will ge this sea- 
gon is @ matter conjecture. It has 
already climbed to better than lic 
p ib through the scarcity of prime 
‘steers. Dealers have exerted most 
of their energy to reducing the price 
on other than prime beef. 

The hog arket continues to pre- 
fer light medium weight hogs 
to the hea packing kind.  Quota- 
tions did not change radically dur- 
ing September and the opening of 
this mont! nd hogs selling at $7.80 
@9.: mY p To The 

Sheep ha ‘ ld at $40@5.75 p 100 

‘ ) of the lamb trade was 
prices of 7.254 5 


an OF @ 
wd tet 
Horse 


Market 

de in this market has 
erratic of late, values 
bottom. Receipts have 
and prices declined 
days. This is 
for war horses. 
Warrensburg, 
has received 
government 


8.90 


9.69 6.00 





price of 


f 
Oo 


ind 


The 
Horse tr 
been very 
touching a 
been very heavy 
rapidly some 
in spite of the dmand 
A news r trom 
Mo, states a local firm 
orders from the French 
for the dei ivery of 10,000 cavalry and 
artillery horses in Memphis, Tenn, as 
goon as the; in obtained. 
An epid: - is reported to 
broken out in Belgium among the 
German cavalry horses, many hun- 
dreds of th: being destroyed. 
Australian and Argentine beef have 
been selling t a premium of about 
Se p Ib in London over quotations at 
the same time in New York. Argen- 
time chilled hin¢ quarters of beef 
gold up to 15c in London, and Aus- 
tralian frozen at l4c, mutton 18ce in 
the carcass. These prices are whole- 
gale. The meat industry of Australia 
is affected to some extent by the war 
and a new law makes it possible for 
England to seize all meats and prod- 
ucts from that country. 


low 
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sale 
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have 
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Feeding Cattle in Demand 
ll parts of the coun- 
demand for 


Reports from a 
try indicate an unusual 
‘stock cattle for feeding purposes 
While there is brisk trading in cattle 
and constant changing of ownership, 
the demand is sufficient to move cattle 
at relatively high prices. There 
is considerable activity in eastern sec- 
tions, but the number of cattle sent to 
eastern stock yards not as great as 
a@ year ago, though better prices are of- 
fered, this stimulating the trading 

Frank B. McClain of the Union stock 
yards at Lancaster, Pa, advises that 
119 cars of feeding stock were recent- 
ly offered f sale, whereas on the 
correspoding date a year ago 228 were 
Offered. Virginia led with 56 cars, fol- 
lowed by Chicago with 31, Buffalo 10, 
St Paul eight and other shipping cen- 
ters from four cars. An un- 
usual number of buyers were also on 
hand gathering up the best individuals 
Weighing around 1200 pounds at $8.90 
and $8.95. Those a little under this in 
Weight sold from $5.35 to $8.50. Young 
heifers around 800 pounds went for § 
cents a pound. ‘Those of poorer qual- 
ity and a little less weight went from 
$7.10 to $7.60. Best feeders from Chi- 
cago vicinity averaged around 940 
pounds, and sold from $8 to $8.15. 
Those of slightly iess weight and qual- 
ity ran down from $7.75 to $7.40. Just 
common stockers around 500 to 600 
Pounds in weight brought as high as 
$6.25 to $6.60 5 

At these prices it indicated that 
feeders do want stock and they are 
Willing to pay good prices if they can 
Set this stock and are banking on 
Maintenance of high prices for finished 
animals later on in the season. 


The Wool Mdtket 


The wool market although quiet, 
Would be termed otherwise had it not 
n for the heavy trading in past 
Weeks. There slight feeling of 
Uneasiness in some quarters but 
there is no disposition on the part of 
Sny dealer to force sales. At the 
uction in London held Oct 6, some 
bales of wool, mostly crossbred 

- wool, were offered and prices main- 
“ their recent level. Crossbred 
_Bool was offered at the auction large- 


ht 


is 


or 


one to 


is 





is a 





ly because of demand for this kind of 
wool in making blankets and other 
things for the armies. Late sales 
of Ohio three-eighths blood have 
been at 28c p Ib at Boston and one- 
half blood clothing at the same figure. 
Unwashed delaines were quoted at 
28 @ 29c. 

Wool brokers of England 
formed a league to prevent the 
chase of wools suitable for army 
quirements by neutrals on behalf 
Germany 

An unusual condition prevails in the 
wool market in that English manu- 
facturers are reimporting certain 
wools from the U S which are tempo- 
rarily scarce on the other ® sidé. 
Some New England worsted mills 
have exported substantial lots of low- 
grade wool which is to be manufac- 
tured into army goods for the Eng- 
lish troops, notably blankets and 
uniforms. Some rather attractive 
Prices have been paid. The wool 
market is off several cents from the 
high point touched a few weeks after 
the war began and recently there has 
been a reduction in finer rr of 
wool, amounting to about 5%. Broadly 
speaking, the wool market from a 
price standpoint is about where it was 
when the war began. 


have 
pur- 
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Holsteins Are Moving Fast ~ 


Harry Gates, proprietor ef Crestmont herd of Canton, 
Pa, writes “Among our more recent sales is a oull 
to William K. Heebner of West, Poimt, Pa, and a 
bull calf to Miss Linnie Nichols of Towanda, Va 

Heckman of Mifflinville, Pa. bought a bull calf out 
of a l4-pound two-year-old granddaughter of Henger 
veld De Kol and sired by Prince Homestead De Kol 
ith, whose dam has 28.9 pounds and his full sister 
1.9. Thomas Morris of Mill City. Pa, took a bull 
also sired by Prince and out of a 17-pound three-year- 
old W. F. Carl of Opal, Wyo, bought a son of our 
gteat cow, Maggie Concordia. our best show cow, and 
one we expect to make 30 pounds at her next freshen- 
ing. John Arfmann of Middletown, N Y. bought a 
daugiter of Fairmont Calamity Daisy. who has 2 
pounds as a three-year-old, and a sure 30-pound cow, 
barring accidents Our young herd bull, King Pon- 
tiae Alcartra Wayne. is developing into one of the 
handsomest animals we have ever looked at, and we 
would not know where to look for better individual 
This is a great source of satisfaction to us, because 
in selecting him as a littie calf, we depended, in a 
jatge measure, upon the individuality of his dam and 
her ancester, together with her record of 32 pounds, 
and the fact. that she is a producer, throug! her 
daughter, who now has 27.3 Ibs as a junior three-year- 
old. Of course, we would not prize this fellow eo 
highly, even with his great breeding on his dam's side, 
but for the fact that he was sired by Mr Arfmann’s 
great $50,000 bull. King Segis Pontiac Alcartra 
Our bull is now 18 months old and weighs 1200 pounds 
in ordinary breeding condition. Our consignment to 
the Rradford county sale October 8, at Towanda, Pa, 
vill be mostly cows in calf to this bull 


Uses Feed Racks ‘ 


[ have no regular method of handling my cattle. I 
ust let them run in the lot from the shed and feed 
in racks and troughs. I feed 20 steers each year 
I have found from experience that fleld corn and oil 
meal make good all-around feeds. although I have 
had good success in feeding silage, timothy and 
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ERKSHIRES. 


We have for sale at the present 

La a number of choice sprin 

pigs, also a few bred gilts and las 

fall service rs. These are all of the best 

type and breeding with good individuality. 
ite for prices and descriptions 

TOMPKINS FARM 





‘mann ease iets 


LAEDALS. wa. 





Berkshires 


Comprising the blood of Champion Rival Masterpiece, 
Premier Longfellow, Berrytown Duke, Trueworth; some 
handsome pigs; $25 pair. Also some splendid boars 
ready for fall service, $35 each 
ELKTON FARM - 


BLETON, MD 





Penshurst Berkshires 


Are well known for size and quality 
They make good in feed lot and show 
ring Stock of all ages for sale Cholera 
Immune. Write for pedigree and prices 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 








clover hay I do not measure my feed. but aim to give 
the om@all they will eat In feeding field corn I add 
about three pounds of oi! meal per head per day 
I feed all crops grown on my farm and then buy 
some from my neighbors T hau! out all of the 
manure produced and top-dress my grass land, then 
» it om the field where I expect to have corn the 
im@ year t is absotuteiy more profitable to 
n bay and grain im the form of beef and 
lbuniop, South Dakota 


Prosperity at Greenwood 
i. H. Koapp & Son of Fabius, N Y, writes: “The 
herd at the Greenwood Holstein farm is looking well 
at this time. The late summer rains throughout this 
section have kept. pastures good, as well as all fodder 
crops. It might be of interest to your readera who 
purchased sons of King Lunde Pontiac Korn- 
. or to those whe have females in calf to him, 
of the popular standing he has among the 
breeders of Holsteins “Belle Lyous 
Netherland, who has ‘ record of 34S pounds 
of utter in seven days, beionging to H 
Moyer of Syracuse, N Y, is at present at our farm to 
be bred to him. Among other great cows ontside 
our herd, that we have recently bred to this bull are: 
a world’s ehampion year record, four-year-oki; and 
Crown Pontiac Jersey, who has a year r of 
28,756 pounds of milk and 1228 pounds of butter. This 
will give your readers an idea of the great bull that 
we have at the head of our herd.” 


Booking Orders for 0 1 C Hogs 


F. ©. White of Cincinnatus, N Y, who breeds some 
very fancy O I C swine writes: “ 
good season of spring pigs. They 
and we are now beoking orders for fall litters. Be- 
lieve we have the best breed to raise. and according 
to reports our steck is second to none in Mity. RL 
think that the @ I C breed of stock is ye 
popularity with farmers Aosens ee} more recent sales 
is a boar pig to W. DB, Stageuey ef Wyalusing, Pa; 
one to Joseph Capyon of Annondale, N J; and a 
shipment of pigs to Seott Sitterly of Cas, N .F 
Victor Addler of Hopewell Junction, , and 
trio to George W. Gray of Focements,. 
all write that they were well pleased with them. 
Mr Gray writes: ‘The trio ate certainly beauties 
and you did “not make an overstatement when you 
stated that would send stock that would be 
proud of.” always ail aim to _Dlease.” 


market corn 


hows it. W 


strongest 


A. A. Selis Poultry Stock 
¥. M. Davis. of Cincinnatus, N Y, writes: “You 
will notice my adv is for poultry. I have just shipped 
50 birds and bave several prospective “sales from your 


paper 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


MULE | FOOT HOGS 


meee COLUMBUS. 0. 





BURKETT * BROS. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 





BERKSHIRES 


Breeding, size and finish. Booking orders for May 
0 va E>. ey AQ comprising the 
bleod of Masterp Sows $12, boars $10. GREEN 
ACRE FARM. Tone A. Miller, Prop., Nazareth, Pa 





WE HAVE FOR SALE 


125 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


of spring, summer and fal! farrow, sired by 
boars of the breed out of large, prolific sows; 
few boars ready for service. y 
particulars. HOOD FARM, 


Large Berkshires at Highwood }.' *0!< cleven 


sowe 
to Argentina. Makes fourth ttation this year. We sold 475 
registered Berkshires during I 19s, which Ss over a hundred more 
than any other swine breeder in the U.S. Most of these went 
to old customers, which speaks for itself. Selected animals, all 
ages, forsale. HC. & H.B,HARPENDING, Dundee, N.¥ 


BERKSHIRES—Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece and 
Baron Duke 50th boar. 2 yearling sows, Sept. pigs, line 
bred. Premier Longfellow and Handsome Lee, unde- 
feated sire and dams _s and, Suffolk ag and 
ewes. H. S. TILBURY, Rt. 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥ 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. An extra good lot, best of b 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. T. J. KERK, Collins, N. ¥ 


LOW: ELL MASS 














Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
Give size, vigor and prolificacy to any herd in serv- 
ice boars, bred and open sows and fal! pigs 
A. J. STAPLETON Wilbraham Road, Springfield. Mass 





15 bred sows and gilts bred 
for emer! 1. Bred to 
our to 900-Ib. boars 
ch pigs. pairs or single healthy. and thrifty. Ready 
Mel. Al iGHIAN & co., Pleasantville, 0 


Durocs 


Marc 
ie to ship. c c 53 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable 
Ww. E BOWEN R * D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of besoding. C.E. > Bernen, Oxford,N.Y. 


DUROC Sl 


Nice Pigs. $16 
MISS O. WIX, 


per pair. Write 








DeGRAFF, OHIO 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs. service boars and bred sows. 
Fair champion 
MARTIN Ww. 





sired by 
and bred to ay State 
reasona 8B. 





and Hampshire 
ss and 
‘or par- 
OOUNCTL GRO’ sp 
COUNCIL GROVE zs, STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


sired by a oe state champion boar. Also Holstein 


"a and 
JONES. BOX 761, RICHWOOD, W. VA 








Cedar Point Poland Chinas 


Big, growthy, stretchy, heavy-boned. neohiy fellows 

out of PROLAFIC dams. 75 head, mostly March far- 
. Send for ifustrated circular. 

BOX 3, WILLIAMSPORT, 0. 


FOR SALE 
BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA service boars. bred sows 
epring and fall pigs. Warmers’ prices 
GEORGD SPRAGUE - GRAFTON, OHIO 





Write us for prices and | 


bears. Prices | 
Ww. VA. 





Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 
Special 


3 ate, atom, Ure 


what you 
J. G. 
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ARMS 


are offering from their flock of 


DORSET HORNED SHEEP 
a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
and a number of yearlings, and can supply 
good show flock, We are now ready te book 
orders for any of these sires, for epring de 
livery Can supply small flock of ewes at 
farious «ages. Prices reasonable For further 
particulars, address 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer. 


Bennington, 


SLy 





SRSA 


Vermont 
Ho  KHidiiAaANAN 


| SNOWCROFTS 


Bred for quality not quantity from the International 
champion Sock of 1911 and former noteworthy importe- 
tions. Large boned, low down, well wooled for show 
or breeding DR. SARGENT ¥. SNOW, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Shropshire Rams 


Hampshire boar pigs (March farrowed). Very 
ice. Large stock at reasonable prices 


ARTHUR 8S DAVIS - CHILI STATION, N. ¥ 


{ a SSSR SSS 
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Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Bwes and Rams for founds- 
tion stock, also Stted flocks for State Fairs—f pars 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. ¥ 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eses by our advertisers and the hatching of game by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer on 
broken. nor can they guarantee the hatching of egues 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest carc in 
allowing poultry and advertisers to use this 
column, but our responsibility must end w#ith that 





| Brown Leghorns Siogie Comb 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large birds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, exes 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular 
WARD W. DASEY, - FRANKFORD, 


STOCK FOR SALE 


Buff and Black Orpington cockerels, cocks and yeur- 
ling hens. Buttercup cockerels. Monsier Pekin ducks, 
no larger in America. Big flock of Giant Toulouse 
geese, old and young birds. If interested, write for 
circular and prices Cc. Vanalstine, Demsier, N. ¥ 


-Single Comb White pre 


exclusively. Stock with breeding record over 200 eggs 

per year on both sides. Pedigrees. furnished; @ = 
want = best laying Leghorns ae some (liiny 
you will be proud of write th AVERDAIS 
POU LTRY FARM: F. J. DeHART CORTLAND. N.Y 


Knapp-W yckoff S.C. W. Leghorns 


Booking orders now fof putieis aut cockerels at $1 
each. Satisfaction assured Catalecue free. 
F. M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm. ¢ Cincinnatus. N ¥. 


DAL 











NOW TAKING ORDERS 

for 8. ¢ Brown and White Leghorn coc herels at tI 
each from big winter laying strain that cennet be 
beat for vigor and eeus Guaranieed pure bred 

M. F. BOLT, CINCINNATUS SB. Y 
8.C.WHITE LEGHORN COCKFEREL $ STOCK 
imported direct from Tom Barron. England. Strong, 
——, handsome birds from world’s champion pedi- 
gree avers Fine selections on early orders 

Davi M X HAMMOND. CORTLAND, N.¥ 


Utility Ss. Cc White Leghorns 


Selected yearling bens $1 each, $90 per 100. Healthy, 
vigorous and excellent winter layers 
GEO. FROST. ANNA, CAYUGA ©0, N.Y 


White Indian Runner Ducks 


white egg strain, $1.50 each, four for $5. 
aU NTER GREENE co., N.Y. 








Guaranteea 
FRED & DETOPF. 


Duck Doliars f tT Sy AS 8 Reporter. —y oh 
fired AA winners at ABs. J . Greatest "Shows. Drakes 
00 and $5.00. Dac and $3 


8 00 each. 
FP. A. TIFFANY, R. 3, Phoenixville, Pe. 


4 Month Old hog wee Hares. Sqr cise 
id, 25c. Turkeys at special prises suring | Cet. 


lov. aise 80 breeds Pare Bred chickens 
. Catalog Free. UH. A. Souder, Box G j"Selleteville, Pa, 
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AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONE EERING 


at World's Greatest School and become independent. 
Winter term opens December Tth_-folowing Inter- 
national Steck Show. Class limited to 100 studer 


or 
Chicago, Til 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Choice Shetland :* 


pups from imported 
wants Gnd welts to Gay. ¥. 





larger penile, 
apm, ont eee. 





CATTLE BAEEDERS 





oo. i; {. PEGS 


Now booking orders for ee fall litters. Quatity A-i 
Prices right. F. C. CINCINNATDS, N. ¥. 





For Sale O. 1. C's. Dis, “Ropiember tar. 


good bone. 
pont = ears, —_ 5~ free from disease. 
faction guaranteed. ANSEL FAUCETT. Dundee, N.Y. 


JERSEYS Sik" ee 


milk. Easy keep. 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 334 W. 234 &t., New York 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


Two daughters of WALKER KORNDYKE SBGIS. Four 
others just as good. A son of SPRING FARM KING 
PONTIAC DR. J. R ORWELL, WN. ¥. 








Prolific Tamworths fot win the wa | Registered 
quality of y ye = and breakfast a. —_— streaked 


8. “ 
with — gon eg aa Sane ky 





er White PIGS 


Seer oe Spring pigs all sold. WN 
saeniapac ecw ree . cy 
Ps WAYVILER WN. ¥. 


LIF. 


TWO — HOLSTEBI 
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Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 
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culty 


CATTLE BREEDERS 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


A man in New York State owns two ten- 
year-old purebred registered Holstein cows 
that have recently made fine records. In seven 
days one gave 571 pounds of milk (average 
fat test of 4.44 per cent.), making 31.6 pounds 
of butter; in thirty days she gave 2,460.4 
pounds of milk (average test 4.21 per cent. 
fat, making 129.46 pounds of butter. The 
other made over 29 pounds of butter in seven 
days and 117.17 pounds in thirty days. 

Holstein-Friesian Cows milk earlier, longer, 
More per year and more per life than any 
other Sooed. 


Send for FREE Jilustrated Descriptive Booklets 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec'y, 
Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














400 Fall Cows 


Have 400 well-bred grade Hoistein Cows 
coming fresh in October and November. 
Young and good size. Will sell at reason- 
able prices, as good as can be found any- 
where. Tuberculin tested if desired. 


W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 














200 Head for Sale 


Consisting of 100 head High Grade Heifers, from 
1 to 3 years old; 50 cows, fresh and due to freshen 
in the next & days, and 50 Registered Holstein 
Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 


J. R. FROST. MUNNSVILLE, N.Y, 





HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


Pioneer Farm 


: Service bulls from dams with 
H d official milk and ppowrdlnsca gee 
er yet NY a 
A Rare Opportunity 


BULI-—18 months old, 15-16 white, very large for his 
age, individuality second to none, broad hips. straight 
large milk veins. Sired by 
, whose sire was tt 


Quick eale $200. 
NEW , BERLIN, N. Y. 








butter in 7 days. 
c. L. BANKS - 





Valley View Farm 


offers registered Jersey bull and heifer calves for gale 
from cows testing over 5% butter fat. One yearlir 
bnil ready for service, whose dam, General’s Wanda 
240123 tests 83% butter fat. We need the room and 
calves will be priced low, quality considered. Here's 
your chance, 

WM. BERRY, Valley View Farm, 


LAKESIDE HERD 


The only herd in sie every A. O. cow three years 


Delancey, N. Y. 








Upland Farms Guernseys 

















Head of Our Guernsey Herd 
FLORHAM MONARCH 20771 
Sire, Ne Plus Ultra 15265 Dam, Princess Pretoria 28403 
YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE 


COUNT OF { Sie. Florham Monarch 2771 
UPLAND FARMS \ Dam, Godolphin Flower 44543 


IPSWICH Jz WELL f Sire, Princess Jewell 
PRINCE Dam, The Fairie Queen 44562 
UPLAND FARMS f Sire, Langwater Cavalier 
GOODNESS Dam, Tregonning Goodness 44549 
Dams of these bulls now on test. 








Upland Farms Tamworths 





LASS XIII 
Dam, Hawthorn Lass I. 


HAWTHORN 
Sire, Hawthorn Major. 


Type of cur Tamworths. Quality of ham and 
bacon unsurpassed. Large size, quick growing. 
Careful mothers and the most prolific of a!! breeds. 


We are also breeders of 
Regietered Berkshires 
Write for prices to 
UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH, MASS. 














SATAN 





RAG APPLE 





.000 cow. He has twenty-five 
breeding as Pontiae Clothilde Dekeot 2d, 3721 ibe. 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 7: 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874 


‘weaneeeeyy oon 


wri 
W. W. JENNINGS « ° 
SANTO ONG ONAN LAAN NEY PNA 


2) 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


= A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Reg Apole, the 
A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 1 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
ite fer pedigrees and prices 


Minin 
THE HOME OF 


KORNDY KE 


the same 

butter in seven days; 87 % the same breeding 

the same breeding as Pontiac Lady Kerndyke. 
the same breeding as King of 


a Towande, Penasylvanie 
PUIG MU ULIMIT UU TTC EPL A ELIE 


ST tts 








ate use. Best of A.R. 0. 


if taken at once. 








The Greenwood Herd Offers’a Son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


born October 23, 1913, large, straight and well built, ready for timmedi- 


milk each in one day, 27.40 Ibs. butter each in 7 days. 
individuality and heavy 
ities you want, here is a bargain. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON : : 


am and sire’s dam average 103 lbs. 
Price only 8250 
oduction are the qual- 
Write us just what you want in Holsteins. 


FABIUS, N. Y. 


backing. 

















Langwater 
GUERNSEYS. 


The Herd of 7yfe and Production 









Langwater Blood means Profit for - 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS.}) 


North Easton, Mass. Bs 
FP. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 2 





































READY FOR SERVICE 


For $100 I offer a beautiful bull calf ready for y ines - 
ate service. Handsomely marked, 84 w ~p— pallial 
straight, square and showy. Sire’s dam Tanda : 
made 80.72 and 33.81 lbs. butter each respectivelt 4 rr 

in 7 days. Both average over 4 per cent fat. Dam oat a 
unusuall beavy, persistent producer. She has a 9 
sister avd a 80 1b. granddam. Her sister gave over 4 
Ibs. milk in 1 day and averagsd over 9 Ibe Lee ag daya, E 
Others of various ages from $50.00 to $13. 2 









IVORY FOSTER E. _s POSTER 
Oswego, N. Y 
Address correspondence to Berton. I x. ¥. 





150 Head Grade Holsteing 


5 owe milking 40 to 60 Ibe. Re day. 60 cows to freshey 
ust and a egg ,all young. finely marked 
excel ent producers. Heifer calves, one week old, cr, Z 
and aboard cars, $10 and $15 each. 60 head heifers, one © 
and two years old. We offer some pargatne at the « 
present time in thoronghbred bull calves. Write fon = d 
ree and prices. Grades or thoroughbreds we as 4 
supply your wants in Holstein cattle. 
WADSWORTH & ELLIS, - McGRAW, N.Y. 
frog ctive buyers met at Cortland. Telephone fi 
nd, Cortiand I, F2, McGraw UF, McGraw ae 


Bulls: Young Bulls) ; 
Sired by the greatest bull * breed, Sir Rag A 4 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndykes 5 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, aa 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORE — 

















FOR SALE 


200 large, nicely-marked cows, due to 
freshen in September and October; 50 
cows fresh and ose to calvi ng; 1¢0 two- 
ear-old heifers du le t We have 
mast heaty produ g cows that are fine 
individuals than you will find on any 
other farm in central New York. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Springdale Farms, 
Cortland, N. Y. Office 50 Clinton Ave. 


is fal 
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HOLSTEINS| 








East River Grade Holstein Cows 


FOR SALE 


100 cows yah to = e ui -—-* September 
and Octobe al ved registered bull. 

STRIC TLY DAIRY TYPE AND G UARANTEED. 
60 yearling heifers. 


46 wwo-year-old heifers all sired by pure- 
blooded bulls from high-producing dams 
extra well-bred registered bulls, PONTIAC 
BREEDING, from A. R. O. dams 


If you are looking for extra good dairy cow 
visit the EAST RIVER HOL STEINS SPEC TAL 
PRICE FOR THE NEXT 30 DAYS 


WE TUBERCULIN TEST 





S 


. . 
Heart’s Delight Farm 

Sir WALKER PontTIac—A son of EisG OF 

THE PONTIACS—born Jane 27th, 1911. Dam: 

Lucinda Walker Pietertje (by one of the great- 

est present day sires). A young bull of royal 
4 breeding whose sire has 114 A. R. O daughters. 
4 <A Holstein bull with his breeding, and & sure 
Z breeder is a rare oppurtunity. 


YY 
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JOHN B. WEBSTER 


DEPT. O CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Bell Phone 14-F 5. 
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WAAC 
Guernsey Heifers 


For sale a choice lot of bred, imported 
heifers of the finest conformation and 
the best of breeding. Write for particu- 
lars or, better, come to see them. 


FRANK S. PEER 
OSCEOLA FARMS, CRANFORD, N. J. 
ANOYWWN WW 8 


The Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound = 4 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 3 


Renee 
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FOR SALE 


A son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, born May 22d. 





G Ww. H. MINER, CHAZY, N. Y¥. 
Zw WV l_wv»;»’yn” "| 
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ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE i 


{ 


oe Cows! 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and ; 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These | 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
Vv. D. ROBINSON, EDMESTON, N. Y 











old or over has made from 20 to sr 43 pounds of butter 
in seven days. When average production, high per cent 
*of fat, beauty, uniformity and handsome markings are 
considered, this herd has no equal. High-class males 
and females of all ages. Let me kiiow your wants. 
E. A. POWELL, 904 West Genesee St, Syracuse, N. Y. 
ge RBGAINs | IN BULL CALVES 
Nov. Sired by such sires as 
Sate ype ‘De ‘Kal, King Pontiac Netherland, 
Pontiac 2 4g ms are 2- a -old heifers 
the room and here js your 
they our an var fare Shenae sire at yess owe Lx and 
73 "hin gee SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, WY. 
e 
Madison Lake Stock Farm 
offers a few females to make room for winter, young 
A. R. °. cows bred to 27-Ib. son of King of Pontiacs, 
2-year-olds in calf, 2 heifers 10 months, bull calves 
8 to 10 months, good A. R. 0. backing. 
JOHN L. PHELPS, - SOLSVILLE, N. Y. 
Allegany—Steuben 
. : * P 
Holstein- Friesian Breeder's Club 
Cutne ay eale. Pure-bred and grade. Sales list 
published @ach month. For list and description address 
4. L. SPENCER, Sec’y - §&. CANISTEO, N. ¥. 





Raise @ good sire, we can furnish the subject 


KORNDYKE BULLS ALL AGES 
You can rapidly increase the value of your herd if 
highest B one. Qur bulls are closely related to the 
producing Holstein Fpuitie, Tell me what 1 

F. A. TINKER HERKIMER, N. 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves from official tested dams. 


Lanier, West vee Pi. 


World’s record herd of 
Polled Holsteins porniess cattle—ali regia: 
Sarees ett ge $100 penne fl Ws Seooene's Ted 
m = guaran’ 0 produce po 
calves from horned cows. Geo. F, Stevenson & Sons, Waverly,Pa 


For Sale Guerrisey Bull 
yearling. dropped July 25, 1913. Price $40. Par- 
ticulars on request. GRANT MOYER, Ft. Plain, N.Y. 














bo gro by a 31-lb bull. Dems all weli-bred A.R.O. 
Prices ranging from $100 to $200. GREEN 
icED FARMS, John A. Miller, Prop, Nazareth, Pa. 


DAIRY SHORT HORNS 





Chenango and Madison 


un 
Grade and pure-bred Holsteins. 300 
cows due to freshen in Oct., Nov. and 
Dec. Nicely marked, large and heavy 
producers, Also number Guernseys. 
A. L. SHELTON, GUILFORD, N. Y 


reser Holstein Bull 
February LLOIStEIN Bu 
Evenly colored, dam a 20-lb, cow, sire a 
son of De Kol 2da’s Butter Boy 3d, from 
a 25 lb. daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, 
her dam a 30-Ib. daughter of Hengerveld 
De Kol. The best blood of the Holstein 
breed. Price only $125. 

STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY, 

Liverpool, N. Y. 

















HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers FOR: SALE 


HOLS TEIN BULL 


born Dec. 19, 1913, color half and half.an extra fine 
individual. Sire, Lutter Boy De Kol, he b 
Heng. De Kol. Da ~lbs. Sygercld, new dam eo 
Tbe., Ss a of sir Civde. “ Price f. 0. b. ee 
N. ¥. $175. HINCHEY, Box 729, Rochester, N. ¥. 


HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls nearly feady for service from A. R. 0. 
dams of the most popular strains at prices you can 
afford. Send for photos and pedigrees 

F. H. LATIMER «<- Arkport, Steuben Co., N. ¥. 








RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM | 





His five nearest dams, not including his own dam, 
average 32 lbs. of butter in seven days. His own dam, 
@ three-yr.-old, has not had a chance to make @ 
' record yet. Her dam has 30 Ib. calf, is more white than 
black and a straight, growthy individual. Price $200. 
F. A. LAWRENCE - VERNON, N. ¥, 








75 HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


3 years old. 75 high grade Hoistein 
heifers 2 years old. SO high grade Hol- 
stein cows. Just ready to freshen. 25 
calves 6 months old. hone 418. 


E. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, X. ¥. 











Registered Bull Calves!#9 
While they last we will sell bull calves, well = © 

. nicely marked, 1 month old ; 
guaranteed, for $30. "A few good registered 
cows due this winter, bred to King Pontiac 2. @ 
Johanna. Carload of Jine grade heifers. 


J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. ¥. = 


PT en ee ean besdacereveonneannagpereasanveaaneseuriea HiMtil 


Grandsons 
Pontiac Korndyke | 


I offer two April calves sired by 29.37-lb eon @f 
PONTIAC KORNDYKE; dams untested, but will te | 
tested this winter. Price $50. Address a 
W. HE. MACE. - - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


























Still | Another Good. One 


born February 15, 
Gelache Flamilon, whose dam \ 
of 594.5 Ibs. ¥ and 28.43 Ibs. buiter in 7 
— a 29.13 lb. daughter and a sister with $1.2 9 
utter. 
Dam of calf, teeny D Kol Beauty, as a junior 
three-year-old 67.3 Ibs. y, 413.4 Ibs, 7 
She is a daugh- 


ter of Pala Burke R. O. two-year-olds 
that average 16.08 lbs. butter in 7 days, and her dam 
dau of Sadie Vale Sonterce’s Grandeon, 


am and sire’s dam 

alf is better than three-quarters white. straight, 
very large and handsome. Price $100. 
BRADLEY FULLER - - N. ¥ 


CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 
HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. Y. 


Holsteins for Sale 


Registered Holstein Re a $50 each. 8 Pe 
heifers for $900. 100 high-grade and_ re; 

100 high-grade Searlings and pl + % > 506 
each. Heifer calves, 7-8- _— tein, $15 each. 


REAGAN BROS., - TULLY, N. -Y. 


EDGEWOOD FARM 











offers H F bull, born March 14th, 1914. Sire- King 

Hengerveld Segis N 2. whose dam and sire’g | OFFERS YOUNG BULL out of 23-lb. cow and from 
am average 30.91-—4.66% fat. Dam, Aaggie Cornuco- | sire out of a 25-lb.- four-year-old. dandy young 
pia Beets 34 21.30 Ibe at 4 years:-A RO. Price $150. | fellow. Who wants him for $175? 

A. W. BROWN & SONS, - Wést Winfleld, N. ¥. | A. L. KESSLER, Prop. ~ BRANDT, PA. 








Sead for my “ Holetein- Friesian Busiesée Telk” 
HARRY.MASON. KNOX, CANTON, N, Y. 





Zogistexee for sale. Calves 3 months and J 
GEO. L. . er, Ashta Co, }. 














| Faine cP Suave = 


BULL CALF 


Sire ie son of Eing of whose dam ig grané- 
Schenectady, N. ¥. 









FOR QUICK SALE ONLY 


$100 will buy S-psember, good, san one F 


be . . “ae nisduon of re; 

hite, well marked son Dp 

the Pontiacs (sire of the’ wart Hing. 
pomnde butter .- 7 aS on re), “Tals ips dam 


ete fia ert peebiacs oa 
Ee eae. ed nis very promia e before 


formation, write 
FC Cc. BIGGS, 









TRUMANSBURG, N. ¥iF7 
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COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


has for sele Pure-Bred 


Holstein BU LLS. 


old enough for service out of record. 
dams, and a few heifer calves. Also twe 
cows that will freshen in November 
December. 


H. H. WHEELER, West Winfield, N.¥ 
—— 


Crestmont Farms . 


Born last January, just one bull.in our barn for ae 
His dam has a two@par-old record of 16 Ibs., & 
handsome shew heifer of excellent breeding. 

dam has 28.96 Ibs.and his full sister 31.95. Ibs. He 
one of the best individuals we have had. seven-olgan 
white and we will pay express charges re 
purchaser is not gatisfied. $100 will take this oe aa 
quickly. H..€ GATES, - CANTON, PAs= 


















































REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVE 
Four to six weeks old. Sire. by Sir® 
Apple Korndyke, from hig¢h-bred 
Handsome. and well marked. 

SILVER BROOK FARM, 

















Valley Mills, 


E. ‘Quackenbush, 
Madison 
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October 10, 1914 


The Girl in the Other Seat 


The Romance of an Automobile Racer 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 
Author of “A King in Khaki,” “The Whispering Man,”. etc. 


The Game of Tennis—VI-Vil 


1OLET would have turned away 


AY from this clumsy § stranger, 
with her nose in the air. 
She vould have gnored him as 
gomebody beneath her exalted no- 
tice. But that sort of treat- 
ment would have made Longsireet a 
jot more- comfortable than what 
@larissa was doing For her kind- 
ness was making him feel more like 
a-spy and a mpostor than ever. 
He forgot that, though, the mo- 
ment began to play.. He had al- 
ways had the idea that no woman 
could look well playing tennis. It 


was too violent a game for them. Their 


faces grew red, and their hair came 
down, and their skirts. 

But, if the exception proves the 
rule, then Clarissa proved this one. 
Her slin body fairly glanced and 
flickered about the court, as effortless 
as a shadow She played the game 
for all it was vorth. There was noth- 
ing self-cons¢ iously picturesque about 
her, so much was Clear. Also it was 
no discredit tg Jimmy’s playing, that 
she had beaten his yesterday. Time 
tafer time she would follow her serve 
through to the net and kill the return 
with a sizzling smash to one of the 
corners. Or she would check that 
forward rush to go back for a lob, 
as if the law of momentum had no ex- 
istence for Once, when one of 
Jimmy's returns went wild, she sprang 
into the : and caught it left- 
hande 2 

Longstreet forgot to think of her as 
“Cinderella hen. Atlanta or Diana 
would come nearer the mark 

And ther just as he had fairly 
forgotten his troubles and worries, 
in the sheer delight of watching her, 
the thing happened that he had fore- 
seen. 

She cali out to him gaily from 
the court 

Really you ought to play, Mr Long- 
street Ba riding, there’s nothing 
, a? 

I eamneii said Jimmy, “they both 
seem tame t Mr Longstreet, after 
what he d F 

“What is that you do?” asked 
Clarissa 

Longstreet tried to answer, but the 
stammered again and stuck fast, and 
Jimmy had to do ot for him. 

“Why, he’s Anthony Longstreet. He 
holds about all the automobile records 
there are Don’t you! And Clarissa, 
he’s got a big ninety-horse-power 
Tracer up here And he’s going to 
take me for a spin 

He turned to Longstreet: 

“You better ask Clarissa too, Mr 
Longstreet. You needn’t worry about 
her. She’s game.” 

To Longstreet it all went unheard. 
He just stood there, dumbly miserable, 
looking at her, like a prisoner at the 
bar, awaiting sentence. 

She looked t him a moment in 
silence, then little scornful flicker 


Played across her lips, and left them, 
it seemed to him, harder. 


“IT see,”’ she said Then she went 
back to her position in the court. 
Goodby Jimmy 
The score was 4—2, in her favor 
then. Without appearing to:let up 
at all in her play, she proceeded to 

lose the next four games. 

“Well,” said Jimmy, cheerfully, “I 
knew I'd get back my form, if we 
kept at it long enough. Shall we 
Change sides‘ 

“I'm afraid that’s all from me for 
today, Jimmy: said Clarissa. “But 
look!” she went on, pointing sudden- 
ly with her racket to the veranda. 
There’s John Ransome. Get him. 
Quick! He'd a lot* rather play with 


you than £0 
Karrigan girls 

Jimmy 
Longstreet 

“If you’re going ne ee 

“Run along,” said Clarissa. 

“Oh, all right,” said Jimmy. “Good- 
by. See you later.” 

Tony Longstreet turned to Clarissa 
and waited till she met his eyes. He 
fould speak without stammering now. 

“You See I broke my promise,” he 
“sy “I want to explain why I broke 

Clarissa turned away, 
the path toward the 
the path, instead. 


walking with those two 


hesitated, 


with a glance at 


began, 


but not up 
veranda. Down 
é toward where a 
ice-cold brook went tumbling 
roe purring, and rustling and tinkling 
Own over the rocks to the valley. 


oqaarely you know,” said Clarissa. 

‘Teens: nothing you need explain. 
e acting uite withi r 

gl q hin your 


y Longstreet didn’t answer immediate- 
and they walked down the nath in 


Silence nearly to the brook. Then 
Clarissa turned and faced him. 
“That wasn’t fair,” she admitted. 
“I don’t think you came just because 
you had a right to.” 
“I came,” said Longstreet, ‘“‘because 
I had to.” 
At that 
away. 
“I'm 


she frowned and looked 





not trying to make a pretty 
speech,” he went on, for he saw how 8 
she had taken the words. His voice What I meant.” — ; - 
was quiet, the inflection rather per- “I didn’t,” said Clarissa Didn't 
emptory. “I didn’t mean that I came think that that was what you meant. 
because I found the desire to see you I thought that was what you meant 
me to 


fierce, when she thought that was 


again irresistible.” think you meant. 
Clarissa’s friends had an idea she Longstreet laughed But Clarissa’s 
never blushed. But, at Longstreet’s face had sobered suddenly 
words one might have seen a faint “Oh, dear,” she said “T shall 
flush of pink through the ivory pal- have to hear your explanation and 
lor of her skin. Her eyes were wide send you away and tell you never to 
open, too; surprised, almost resentful. come _ back. That's all there _is 
So, for’. a moment of rather tense about it. It was perfectly in- 
silence. It wasn’t often that people excusable my saying that about 
talked like that to Clarissa. After a Violet. I never did anything like 
moment, though, the resentment it. before. It’s your fault. Yes, 
melted, and a gleaming twinkle ap- it is. There's something about 
peared in each of them. Slowly she you that makes me want to tell 
smiled. you things, just as I said last night. 


“I—got in wrong that time, didn’t 
1?” she said. 

At that, Tony 
in earnest. 


I've been arguing with myself about 
it since, saying it was just because of 
the dark, and because you weren't a 
real person to me. Just an imaginary 


Longstreet blushed 


“I—I didn’t mean...” he began, somebody. But you see, it’s just the 
then he gave it up and went on. = same now, in broad daylight.” 
suppose I'd. better tell you what it Tony tried to speak with an 
was that made me come.” elaborate unconcern and almost suc- 

Wait a minute,” said Clarissa. ceeded. 

She led the way on down the path to “How Did You Know Me” 


the margin of the brook, at a point 
where it took a running jump off the 
top of a great cube of granite and 
feil splashing into a demurely placid 


“What does it matter anyway, if you 
do tell me things? What's the harm?” 
.~“I suppose,’ she answered thought- 


little pool. She indicated a big flat fully, “that in some circumstances 
rock near the edge of the water, and there mightn’t be any. But, as it 
nodded to him to sit down. She happens, the circumstances are— 
seated herself daintily beside him. peculiar. I don’t suppose what I've 
“Every morning, at six o'clock,” she just said does matter, because you 
said, “I» come down here and take probably don’t know who Violet is.” 
one plunge. It’s just as cold as if it “Violet’s your sister, isn’t she?’ 
had been iced and it’s perfectly de- “My stepsister,”’ said Clarissa. 
licious.”’ Then, after a moment’s pause, “I don’t 
He turned to her with a sudden know why I said that either. We're 
look of inquiry. She was in the act the same as sisters. We've grown up 


of screwing down an involuntary, un- 
ruly smile. At his look, she laughed 


together since we were little.” 
There was another pause, then she 


outright. got to her feet, rather decisively: 
“I was just thinking,” she  ex- “Come,” she said, “I mean it. I 
plained, “how lucky it is that I like have got to send you away What 
shocks and cold water and that sort was it you wanted to tell me, or to 
of thing. Because sometimes I get ask me? What was the thing that 
them when it isn’t six o’clock in the happened?” 
morning. If you'd said that to Violet, Longstreet did not answer. He just 
about not finding the desire to see stood looking at her for a while. in 
her irresistible,""—she mimicked him silence, Then with an effort he looked 
daintily, as she quoted the -words— away from her. 
“Violet might have died of it.” Presently she spoke again: 


“Perhaps,” said Longstreet, cautious- 


“I want to ask something first. I 
ly, “Violet wouldn’t have looked so 


shall always be curious about it unless 


V ZS 

















AUTUMN 


By L. M. THORNTON 


HEN the stars shine bright in the skies at night 
| And the quails are calling Bob White! Bob White! 
Oh, it’s glad I'll be, if you ll walk with me 
Where the Pippins flush on the orchard tree ; 
Where the air is sweet with a nectar meet 
A kingly taste at the feast to greet, 
And the earth is gay in a spendthrift way, 
While the ripe nuts dance in the wind’s wild play. 
Let the pessimist, if he will, insist 
The airts damp with a falling mist. 
Let him say that fall is no time at ail, 
He never has listened to the wild geese call. 


But for you and me there’s a topaz sky 

And a wind Arabic that dances by ; 

And a thousand notes from the cheery throats 
Of an insect world that untroubled gloats 

Over fruit and seed, over mere and mead, 

When the year’s at its prime to glut their greed ; 
When the skies are clear and the leaves are sere 
And the sly quail calls in the stubbie near. 

Will you come and stay, wiil you help me say 

There’s nothing like to an autumn day 
Save an autumn night when the frosts lie white 
And the whole world trembies in sheer delight ? 
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you tell me How did you know that 
I was the girl that rode with you last 
night? When did you know it? You 
knew, Il am sure, before we went down 


to the tennis court.” 

“Ves,” he said, “I knew as soon as 
I saw you come riding down the 
road As soon as you got near enough 


for me to see that you weren't a boy.” 


“How’” she questioned insistently. 
‘““How could you know?” You had 
only my voice to go by 

“I give it up.” 

“You hadn't any hint from any- 


thing you'd heard people saying here, 


at the inn 
“I had a hint,” he said thoughtfully, 
“but it was a wrong one. A mis- 


leading one. I had been led to think 
that your name, the name of the girl 
who rode with me last night, was 
Violet Ellsworth But when I saw 
her, without hearing her speak at all, 
I knew it couldn't be she.”’ 

He had spoken without 
her. Now the quality of her voice 
surprised him It was totally dif- 
ferent Defensive, almost hostile: 

“What made you think the girl's 
name was Violet Ellsworth?” 

“That's: why I came,” he said. He 
reached in his pocket and took out 
the letter. “I found that in the car 
this morning I wanted to find out, 
I had to find out, whether Valentine 
had dropped it there himself, or 
Whether it had been dropped by the 
girl who had ridden beside me in the 
dark,” 

Her 


looking at 


have been answer 
She recognized 
could be no dobut 


face would 
enough for Morris 
the letter There 
of that 

She took it 
his hand 

“But Violet, Violet Ellsworth. How 
did you know the name?” 

He drew his breath in sharply, and 
his body stiffened a little: 

“Oh, I know you didn’t read the let. 
ter,” the girl went on quickly. 


almost brusquely from 


The Monogram 


“There's a monogram on the back,” 
he explained, “‘E. V.’ Of course, 
they’re Valentine’s initials, but I didn’t 
think it likely he’d have written a let- 
ter to himself I came to the inn to 
see whether anybody with those ine 
itials was staying here.” 

The letter was crumpled in the tight 
grip of the girl's hand. 

“What did you mean about Mr Val- 
entine’” she asked. “About the pos- 
sibility of his having dropped it there 
himself? Did you see him last night? 
Did he ride in the car too?” 


“No,” said Longstreet, shortly. “The 
only time When Valentine could have 
paid that car a visit, was late last 
night, after it had been locked up, 
safely, as we supposed, in’ Morris’ 
stable.” 


“That's an absurd supposition, isn't 
it?” she asked 

“I'd have said so, yesterday,” Long- 
Street answered soberly 

“At any rate,” she said. “You've 
brought the letter to the right place, 
bringing it to me.” 

“You didn't write it,’ he said, 

“What does it matter to you who 
wrote it? Or who dropped it in the 
car, either? You've returned it to the 
right place. Isn't that enough?” 

“No,"’ said Longstreet, “it isn’t.” 

She met his eyes defiantly now. 

“I'm afraid I can’t help you any fur- 


ther,’’ she said. 
There was a sudden sound of foot- 
steps in the path. The shrubbery 


about the pool was parted, and Violet 
appeared 

“Oh,”’ she said, at sight of Lone- 
street and Clarissa. Then she turned 
and spoke to someone who was just 
behind her. 

“Come,” said Clarissa to Longstreet, 
“we must go back.” 

She led the way to the opening of 
the path and started on ahead. Fol- 
lowing her, Longstreet saw who it was 
that Violet had turned and spoken to. 
The profane prophecy made at the 
lunch table had been fulfilled. Marcus 
Sheldrake, Junior, had some to call. 
Clarissa responded to his rather ironi- 
cally elaborate bow with a. brief nod, 
and went straight up’the path. When 
Sheldrake saw Longstreet, he started 
a little, perhaps with mere surprise. 
But he recovered himself immediately, 

“Oh.”’ he said. in a tone of wegil+ 
{To Page 26) 
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Merritt, the town boy, at once be- Claude Martin. Third prize, Harold weather was delightful and his time 













































































































The Way to Be Happy gan to “show speed He shot ahead Merritt.” his home and his automobile were aj 
\ LENA B. ELLINGWOOD of all oth rs, L. J he ad yg aye woe Bs Pha ip = second orn ae at _ asuneee of oo relative. °= 
\ ee a a tor - lis gs working ike yistons, once rned to s companion. “I’ve At the end of his visit, the eg 
shee * say to be happy,” the sunbeam his Z ¢€ by his sides. got fifteen cents left,”” he said, “let’s refreshed and invigorated, claspe @ the 
ae dewe through the air it swiftly sped. yther 1 ers hung close go spend it for lemonade.” hand of his host before stepping intg 3 
“For I’m going to shine so clear and ; then came Claude and The sun was setting when two boys his train Cousin,” he said, “I want | 
bright Hughie r ing strongly side by side, neared the gate that led to the outer to thank you for the best time I hayau 
rit put the shadows and gloom to the ot ming out behind At world. At a distant part of the fair ever had. . 
ind aiaate n the world with my cheer- the « b er 1] st Merritt had a lead ground they had cut a sapling: to “Claude.. Martin, his eyes shini 
sar ras: p I 1 my of hree rods, jut his stride was not the center of this was suspended a with pleasant reminiscence, returneg 
a ain’ te Se heppy today.” so strong [There were now no run- twenty-pound ham. At each end it the hand clasp with interest. “Cousiy 
ners between hit ind our boys and was supported by a boy. In his free Henry,’ he said, “if I have succeedeg 
“I’m going to be happy,” the dewdrop Claude began to yuNse his friend hand each boy carried a fancy cane 1} Making your visit a p!easant one J 
ala wi WAS DOU! P vay a yard in his and each boy’s coat pockets were have only made a poor attempt to The 
, And it sank in the earth, and its yis- rear crammed with the trophies of their Pay 4n old obligation. Please do not 
+4 ture spread ’ The End of the Race red letter day. In the trousers pocket forget that you made possible for m ‘ 
: And watered the roots of a tiny flower of thé blue-eyed, freckle-faced bav qa the Red Letter Day of my life.” : ] 
- “There’s joy in living, ea a ind Take it ool, Hughie take it , five P Ay pier tS a : +, eae 1} ; p f 
i tach . - ol tee bp ake it cool, five-dollar gold piece clinkea pleas- The End I 
Giving your best to the wor uway! he advised, hat fellow’s a short- antly against a new jackknife. The : 
f I'm going to be happy toda; distance runner and he’s tiring him- pocket of the brown-eyed boy also c 
Fy at ; =e your stre ngth sor the rejoiced in the presence of a new The Good Time Club c 
j I'm going to be happy, ards One of us, may- knife; there was not even a penny to Many } an , h 
{ As Pie with joy, in its leaf ved psa } a pleasant atinktng, but the this ge Pn: ~ rite os en ae ; 
use is seus ae petale wid » him v _grunted Hughie, re- plump ham swinging from the pole > 7 _waeed —— Oe tee about c 
And show the gold of my heart inside, psi nt brogué Merritt was belonged to him. Suddenly the end the Good Time club What it ig h 
And scatter sweet fragrance along my Clearly uring Inch by inch, foot by of the pole supported by the blue- what do the members do, how they 
way. foot the two toil-toughened yorng- eyed boy dropped and the ham smote C@N organize a club, and a lot of other 
I’m going to be happy today.” sters were gaining, until when but a the ground; he had caught sight of things that they naturally want ts 
pt i A a ae hundred yards from the finish the the flashily dressed youth who had Know about it. Lack of space pre 
aah ieee aaa pang iA sieoe on notes rane. shadow of the tall, brown-eyed young chosen to ridicule him before the race vents me from publishing each week 
“Krom the sunny morn till the evening's SPTinter poked itself up almost even and now was the time to even the all of this information 
seat wi h his and right be hind he could score. That humorously inclined The Good Time club was organized 
I mean to be doing my very best. ear the strong, steady .thump of his youngster was on the alert, however; S€Veral years ago for the promotion 
’ll sing my cheeriest roundelay companion’s feet his discretion was the better part of °f 800d times among the young people F 
I'm going to be happy today.’ The town boy made a spurt and his valor, his heels his saving grace. ‘" the country. I believed that the 
: majority of the boys and girls living 


gained two yards in twice as many Hughie returned five minutes later, 


vot e hi ‘.” said little Prue i ; ; : - Po ane 
I’m going to be happy.” said litt seconds, but in no time the haunting panting, his freckled face full of ©" the farms would say the country 





roe ea eo @ oro Orne & @ ae — Kew 


“ 4 roing ye good t whole “ 
spa tg Bam 3 glia Tigss sates le shadow and the thumping feet had disgust. Was the finest place on earth to live 
Doing the helpful deeds I find regained their old place “Th’ felly that called me a specklea /f they had more recreation.  Witip 
is Thinking the thoughts that are true People were shouting now. Pluck Snooted mick,” he explained. “Claude, the greater number it was not 
} and kind. oth / and endurance make many friends i* he’d ’ev entered that race I much lack of time as it was not knows 
i In all my Work and in all my play and yells of encouragement filled the Wouldn’t ve won me five dollars ing what to do to have fun. So the 
‘4 I’m going to be happy today aie. Claude was doing some rapid i ‘ r Good Time club was organized. Anys 
: thinking. Hughie needed that five ; oe ae Se Sees ee ae 
} dollars much more than he did, and , All this happened twenty-five years good times in his neighborhood ag 
: Claude’s Red Letter Day—lIll he decided that Hughie should have Ghee ae in the eign ead of 1912, ae We O68 he OF Sms 608, ey Oe 
it. There were but twenty yards yet laude Martin, the eminent civil en- 4 member. 
(Concluded.] oe san hien Tiaite alek ae «eneet. Tee atting in ‘bis office in an The Branch Clubs 
A aude shouted: “NOW, eastern city when he received a visit eet eee 





After the game everybody rushed to Hughie!” and darted ahead with from a paie, fine looking stranger of Usually the easiest way to promote 





the track, for the racing had begun Hughie almost at his side. They were middle age. good times is to get some more of the 
; Between heats an athletic looking Pear the goal with Merritt six yards “You are Mr Claude Martin,” began YOUNS people interested in the cluj 
By if lady and gentleman performed won- lige tngy when. <iaues saskened the visitor. and then organize a branch club 
a) iy ders on a trapeze and once another a ee re — — t a os “Yes, Cousin Henry,” responded the What these branch clubs do depends 
j gentleman, clad in pink tights, went wire, a winner by half a ar - engineer, clasping the stranger’s hand, —— Ragga ad Bes f are all 
i i hot air balloon just fifteen he ela ae ae and I am delighted to welcome the 5 **5: tows | usua ly organize into @ 
up in a ju A cheer went up from the great distinguished college president from eedlecraft, sunshine, domestic service, 
hundred feet, cut himself loose and crowd, then a pompous voice from the middle west.” : literary or canning club; if all boys, 
descended in a parachute while the the judge’s stand announced: “First For a fortnight Claude Martin en- (MtO @ potato, corn, poultry or social 
crowd yelled: “O! O! O!” prize, Hugh Cassedy Second prize, tertained his western cousin, The ‘!¥>.. When both boys and girls are 

The sun was low in the west when, members, the majority of the elubs | 
just before the last heat was to be have been of a social or literary 

trotted, a big man wearing a_ red  i_g — nature, although a few have gone in ( 
for amateur theatricals and there are 


also some walking clubs. There is no 
restriction as to the kind of club ifit 
will give the boys and girls in your 
neighborhood more good clean fun. 
As often as space permits, new 
games to play at school and at the 
parties, new ways of entertaining in 
the evening are printed, also storie 
and poems. I am always glad to hear 
from the boys and girls, even iff! 
don’t have space to print all the lete 


rossette appeared on the judge’s ctand 

and announced through a megaphone: 

“The management announces that 

after the next heat is trotted there 

will be a half mile foot race for boys 

under sixteen; that means once around 

the track There will be no entrance fee. 

f The first prize will be a five-dollar 
' gold piece; the second a twenty-pound 
ham and the third a prize Plymouth 

Rock rooster. All who wish to enter 


. 








the race will assemble in front of the n 
grandstand right after this heat.” ee One to Suewer Say queasy di 
Our two boys looked at each other young people may ask me. ch 
with shining eyes, each struck with Cards and Pins he 
ii the same idea. i Each member is sent, free of char he 
“I need that five dollars fr a new an attractively colored mom benim ~ 
pair of school paatses,” said Hughie. card. We have also a Good Time clad fa 
. “It’s the price ofa new pair of rac- pin, which is so pretty that every boy ; au 
ing skates for me, proclaimed or girl who sees it wants one. It # pl: 
=. iia aiedieneme te: aberee green and white eramel with gold ~ 
trousers and shoes they stood in a row <n ncn ibd Gitte, tata aetna Semana ae lt This oni nee th 
comprising a dozen youngsters of : the wholesale cost of them. I hope _ th 
near their own age, all eagerly await- all the branch clubs will send in re= th 
ing the signal to be _ off, Claude ports of the fall meetings. Next week fa 
took stock of his competitors; he had I will tell you just how to go about to 
confidence in himself, for he had organizing a club we 
never been beaten at “hare ind Yours for goo th 
hounds,” or in any of the many school ure Sef go0d tea bs 
matches he had run. Hughie, he Aunt Happy ai 
knew to be tough and wiry and to th 
have both speed and endurance. Of The Letter Box . 


Dear Aunt Happy: After readinig 
your Good Time Club page I have dé 
cided to ask to be a member. I amJ 
years old and live on a farm of 135 
acres. There is a lake in front of M¥ 
home called the fish lake. I go fish-yy 
ing there in summer. I have one Sis- aie 
ter and she is not very old. My moth- aie 
er is ill so I have to stay at’ home, and® 
my sister goes to school. I do all the — 
cooking then. I have a great many® 
pets so I am not very lonesome. 4 
weigh 95 pounds and = four feet 105 
inches high. From Billy Burglom, 
Minn. 

Other new members are Wallace i 
Frink of Ct, Dorothy Buck of M& 
Charles Androlat of Mass, Ralph Perrys 
of Minn and Amanda Hahn of N D. 

Dear Good Timers : I enjoyed very 
much the story, “The Mystery of they b 
Old Tower,” which was in our boys’ 
and girls’ column. Our school is outa 
for the summer. To-day we had &% 
picnic in a nice shady grove. Nearly) 
the vie 


th the others he picked one for a pos- 
: s-ble winner; this was a town boy, 
ts 12I1, loose-jointed and muscular, whose 
; : lovk of quiet confidence sat well on 
e him and who, by the volume of en- 
couragement poured forth by a noisy 
a3 lot of other town boys, must have had 
a a record. <A great crowd lined the 
; track, and one flashily dressed youth 
was especially vociferous in his ad- 
; vice to the town champion. 
fi “Go to it, Merritt, and show ‘em 
some speed,” he yelled; “there ain't 
a kid in the bunch that can run a 
: wheelbarrow, let alone a race; they're 
He nothing but a lot of rubes.”’ 
,. Claude shot an indignant look at 
the rooter, who immediately roared: 
;‘Pipe the pretty, brown-eyed bull 
‘driver on yer right; he learned to run 
from one of his oxen. Eat him up!” 
He did not get the expected rise 
out of Claude, but Hughie turned a 
brick red and snapped out: “Shut 
up, youse.”’ 

















































Just then the starter shouted: “All : ae - there w t k. As 
ready!” Each lad thrust forward an eats i enn con cold nearly all the boy | 
eager foot, a revolver barked and the : % ‘ , ew 
can ios tae a Yen London Bridge Is Falling Down, Falling Down ae ee eee ina an 
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Autumn’ s Queen 
M. RICHARDSON 














est e brings inne — Sees gold, 
Lest, nter « one can ehol« 
d the ig tf n is and on hilltops high 
= inte It waves to each passer-by. 
was mer ~ I nd now we see 
— peding | flov ipon hill and lea; 
- Yet in hel e with a queenly nod 
ining ghe stands to greet us fair Golden-rod 
irned 
‘Ousin a 3 
eeded The Farm Woman’s Opportunity 
yne 
to - Farm women and they who have 
» not their interests at heart have com- 
* Te plained, a1 t has been a just com- 
plaint that much attention has 
been paid ettering the pigs and 
cattle on tne farm and too little to the 
children and women On the other 
hand, the reased farm prosperity 
ally spells more mone; better 
conditions f 1] members of the 
heme d 
Now, however the federal gov- 
erement is doing something big for 
the women and girls in the country. 
The Lever bill ppropriating mil- 
lioms to teacl izriculture and home 
economics, was passed this spring at 
i Washington. Each state will receive 
tion for the purpose rf de monstrating 
eople agricultura nd home economic 
methods throughout its farming com- 
munities the sum of $10,000 this year. 
If the stat ppropriates an amount 
equal to th federal one, it will re- 
eefve much ore for ‘several years. 
How this money shall be proportioned 
between ‘zricultur and home 
economics was not mentioned in the 
bik The farm women here have 
thet chance to see that it shal! be 
divided justly 
We all wapt the mext generation of 





be 


farm women to of the same fine 
type that this and the preceding ones 





























have been But will they be if con- 
mote 
f the 
club 
club. 
ends 
all 
0 8 
‘vice, 
boys, 
cial 
3 are 
clubs 
arary 
1e in 
are 
is no 
if it + 
your 
in. 
new 
the 
ig in 
ories 
hear 
‘7 Collar and Cuff Set No 2556 
3 my ditions for women on the farm do not 
change? E fear not. The country 
has not kept pace with the city im the 
way of home improvements. There 
ane necessarily is more work done in the 
ae farm home than im the city. Conse- 
boy quently, there ought to be better 
It is Planned ways of doing it, and best 
cold Possible equipment. This is an age of 
i by unrest and women are doing more 
ven thinking about their problems 
nope tham perhaps ever before. One of 
re the results in the country is that few 
veal farm mothers want their girls today 
boul to marry a farmer and face the hard 
work that they themselves have gone 
through all their lives. They infiu- 
€ice indirectly. if not directly, their 
ry. Sire to teach or accept positions in 
the city and where possible, to mata 
with a city man. This movement can- 
: not help but tend chamge the type 
linig 
de- 
n 10 
ny & | SE 
‘a ND A FRIEND 
fish- 
sis- 
oth- 
and , 
the 10 
y 
any 10 Weeks on Trial 
t 10 
‘lon, 

A trial subscription to Amer- 
es fexn Agriculturist sent with 
arry your compliments te some good 
a friend or neighbor who is not 
the already a subscriber is a gift 
ye - that will be appreciated—don’t 
da Put it off—send in 10 cents with 
me that name and address today. 
























NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
10 Weeks for 16 cts 

















of woman of the next generation of 
farm women. 

Scientific 
wonders for 
methods applied to the 
aS much there. All 
learned about new and easy ways of 
doing work, of simple changes that 
may be made in the home which will 
tend to lessen the amount of labor 
to care for it, ideas for increasing 
the amount of neighborhood spirit 
and how better social times may be 
had, in short, everything which would 
tend te better the home conditions, 
will come under this subject of home 
economics. Demonstrators will he 
sent out to give all the aid possible 
Llore these lines. 

Now is the time for the 
speak up, or rather write, 
wish to get their share of 
propriation. If you believe 


agriculture has done 
farming and scientific 
home will deo 
that can be 


women to 
if they 
this ap- 
that a 


half, or whatever other fraction which 
you thiuk is just, should be devoted 
to the home interests, write and tell 
the secretary of your state college so. 
If the women on the farm do not 
take interest enough to write, either 
as individuals or organizations in re- 





gard to the matter, they should not 
compla®% after the division has been 
made. Now is the time for us to get 
busy before the division is made. It 
does not take long to write a postal 
or letter. Don’t put it off but get out 

your pen and ink and do it now. 

The Household Editor. 

For the Young Girl 

There ig no _ finish for a young 
zirl’s dark wool dress as pretty as an 
embroidered collar and euff set. No 
2556 is very attractive and yet not 
too elaborate. The set works very 
fast for the embroidery is simple to 
do. It comes stamped on fine white 
linen or sheer lawn for solid and 
eyelet work. The set may be worked 
all in white or in some color to har- 


Stamped on 
These 


monize with the dress. : 
lawn Oc; on white linen 20c. 
prices include ‘cotton to work. 

Order by pumber from our 
work department. 


The Round Tabie 


PRAYERS FOR CHILDBEN—Will 
kindly print im our columns some 
short, simple prayers for small chil- 
cren? J do not like the time-honored 
*‘Now I lay me down to sleep,” nor can 
| teach it to my children. Now, do not 
hold 2" your hands in horror! When I 


fancy- 





you 


was a little child I learned that little 
prayer. At night ! would go upstairs 
in the dark, to my little bed, whisper 
that little prayer, then cover up my 


and lie there trembling with fear 
that I should really ‘die before I 
should wake!’ I was a nervous, timid 
child and never said anything about it 
to anyone, My sisters slept in the same 
room, but I occupied a bed alone so 
that I had not even the touch of their 
warm bodies to comfort me and dispel 
my fears. Of course, it was a lack of 
faith in the God to whom I was trying 
to pray, but how could lI, a little, un- 
taught child know any better? Nobody 
knows but a nervous, timid child the 
terrors which that little clause can 
bring forth. I repeated the words me- 


head 


chanically, then in my childish fears 
my whole soul cried out in an un- 
spoken, unworded appeal te God, 


which was, after all, the real prayer. 
A littl: child need pave no fear of 
death. If he is taught to love and trust 
Jesus, and to feel His love in his heart, 
he need never fear death. Now, what 
I want, are some little prayers that 
will help to instill this love and trust 
in the hearts of my children, and to 
help them to look to Him for guidance 
to live their daily lives aright, rather 
than a frightened appeal to Him to 
care for their souls when they depart. 
[A Mother. 

It is possible that the one below will 
be more to your liking. If any of the 
Household readers have others they 
care to send in EI will be glad to give 
them space in our columns.—-[The 
Household Editor. 

Heavenly Father, hear my prayer; 
Keep me always im your care! 
Trying always ito be 

And to do the things I should, 
Loving them that love me so, 

And kind to everyone I know. 


ANOTHER CHILD’S PRAYER—In  re- 


sponse to the inquiry for prayers for } 


children, the foliowing was sent in 
by Mrs B. J. V.: 

“Blessed Lord and Father, before 
I sleep this night, -let me as a little 
child, thank thee for all thy goodness, 
for kind. friends, dear parents and 
brothers and sisters, and for a home 
of comfort and peace. Help me al- 
ways to speak the truth, to say no 
bad words, and to be kind to every- 





keeping, and let me live to thy honor 
and Be pleased to hear me, 
dear Father, even though a little 
child, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


In a New Jersey Home 
[Third Prize Woman's Letter.] 
MRS M. A, HOOPER 


IT am fortunate in having a 
system, acetylene gas, bathroom 
furnace heat, so do not have to consid- 





water 
and 





“nm 
25 


vacate our cook spot anp retreat in- 
doors, but there is a remedy now, we 
have the necessary cash, so some more 
of my $500 will be spent for a sufficient 
number of yards of fine wire netting 
t» enclose my nice broad porch. 

I will also purchase several of those 
inviting looking bed hammocks and I 
feel sure we will choose to sleep out- 
decors rather than in our oftimes stif- 
fling bedrooms. 

That $500 certainly 


is handy i can 








take up my germ-breeding carpets*and 
er these desirable features of home buy a good grade of linoleum for the 
life. I think the greatest trial of my dining room and bedrooms. My parlor 
«patience and temper is mud brought carpet I will have made into a rug for 
in the house on our shoes. So | will the center of the floor and the border 
hasten to spend enough of my $500 ‘o painted and varnished. I am sure I 
have a cement sidewalk laid from the shal! find it much easier to keep clean 
barn and chicken houses to the house Next in order will be a small cream 
My next trail is getting wood chopped separator, of which we have often felt 
for my stove and fireplace so I will at the need 
once invest in a small gasoline engine I have now come to the place where 
which will also turn my wriger I must decide between several little 
and work my washing machine things er one big one, so give me timy 
Now that much is settled J remem- to think it out Well, | have decided 
ber our trials in the “good old summer fcr the one big thing so in a few weeks 
time,” when the mosquitoes inflict you will see our house in a nice new 
sting after sting until we are forced to Coat of paint If Il have any of my 
! = = 
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we have customers in every locality. 


yours, with the finest stoves 







all prices. 
ean’t learn elsewhere. All 


are satisfied. 


We make a full 
line of panes, 
Stoves, 


Mention which 
catalog is 





Ln 


Get Your Stove 
at Wholesale Price 


Direct trom Factory—a Genuine Kalamazoo. 
You've Heard Hew Geed They Are— Because 


why you doubtless 4zow that Kalamazoo 
style, quality and convenience have no 
equal at amy price. And these neighbors of 
, gotthem ata 
saving of $5 to $40 each: 


You Are Entitled te This Saving 


Write for our stove book, It's free. Shows 500 styles and sizes at 
It tells important things about selecting stoves that you 
Kalamazoos are shipped the day the orders come, 
freight prepaid, on Free Trial We 
Write for book by ail means. You are entitled to its 
help, no matter where you buy. Ask for Catetog Ne. 306. 


Kalamazoe Stove Co., Migrs.. Halamezeo, Mich. 


Metal Kitehen Cabi- 
nets and Gas Stoves. 


wanted. 







That's 


n't get your money until you 


aeeviebiite Wace 


Direct t& 


You 
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FREE Sate > a as @ Geom @ 
a ie. NEW ENGLAND f= 
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Why continue to pay the deal- § 
er’s high prices when you can 
buy groceries and other merchandise direct from us at 
a big saving? We protect your pocketbook yet give high- 
ext quality and ee satisfaction ar moncy back. 
Premium Profit-Sharing Certificates increase your 
savings. Start the saving today—write for Catalog No.40 
Refercuce: Federal Trust Co., Boston 


‘W ENGLAND 





NE MERCANTILE CO. 
} 51-60 India Street SOSTON, MASS. 











Save *5 to *23 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—Oue Year's Trial 


Gold Coin| 
Stoves and Ranges 


Buy direct from factory 

and get a betterstove for 
lessanoney. Freight pre- j 
paid—stovecomes al! aie | 

behead, ready to set up se it one yrar—it 

yoo aren't we refuad your money, 
Write for Catalog and Prices. si end 

Catalox improved Seaturesof Gol Col 
Stoves make -eavers and splendid hakors 
Sule ties Wale chen canteen 68 yeure 


Gold Coin Stove Co., 1 OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 



































that we ever 

at thie beaatiful Hne 
or low 
ve, 


‘atest stock reducing sale 


Have ip the 
made. ust fi we are closing 0 
Sache waist bl etyles, 
a oe ee SS Se 
postpaid. If you are not satisfed your nat 
x. The shows only one style, and as our 
yt a — pt ‘omize to 


waist, but one of equal value and just as stylish. 
This sale laste two weeks only, so don’t 


—- Femme m- 
ber omr stock is limited. a ter our #¢ 89c 
offer. Price postpaid : 


Walsts come in cisee 34 to «2. 
Please state size when ordering. 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 
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$500 left I will invest it in flowers and 
for making up a club for four of the 
magazines listed in this paper. 

As Our Household Editor says, it 
dces not harm us to wander through 
‘The Plessed Isles” once in a while, 
and it may prove an incentive to us to 
do our very best to obtain the things 
we would like to have. I am sure we 
will appreciate them. better and get 
more real pleasure out of them if we 
earn that $500 by our own efforts. 


The Cow Country of the Northwest 


[Fourth Prize Woman's Letter.] 
MES J, L. LOCKNER 


Have you ever been in the land of 
the homesteader in the short grass 
“cow country’ of the Northwest, if 
het, just imagine vast stretches of bar- 
Tren alkali lands, dotted with sage 
brush and rock and an _ occasional 
ehack of the homesteader standing 
atark and lonely,exposed to the scorch- 
ing glare of the summer suns and the 
cold howling blizzards of winter. 

Amidst just such surroundings is our 
homestead home, and I am sitting to- 
night and planning the many beautiful 
things I will do, with the 500 
bright new dollars that I may use to 
better my humble home. 

I must plan carefully and well for so 
many things are crying out to me to be 
done. First, I shall build a sma)! room, 
I hardly know whether to dignify it by 
the name of bathroom. But there will 
be a good big bath tub. The piping 
ande plumbing proposition must be 
tackled by the “Goodman” who is 
handy with tools. Surely for none is 
a bathroom more of a dire necessity 
than for ‘those who like ourselves must 
“earn our bread by the sweat of our 
brow.” And oh, how refreshing and in- 
vigorating when one is grimy with dust 
and weary with a hard day’s labor to 
take a plunge and a shower. Why it 
will fairly give one new life and cour- 
age to face the many hard problems 
that confront a pioneer. Then across 
the front of my little house which 
faces the east I will build a wide roomy 
porch, screen it carefully, and it will 
have big easy chairs and a hammock 
with big flufly pillows where the 
“Goodman” may take his forty winks 
at the noor hour. There will be a table 
with the latest magazines and the last 
copy of this paper ready at hand—so 
that moments snatched from the busy 
day may be restful to both body and 
mind, 

Then I must have an extra room, be 
it ever so tiny, where the belated trav- 
eler, or perhaps a neighbor who is 
snowbound may be made comfortable, 

. for hospitality is the unwritten law of 

new countries. To accomplish all this 
with the number of shining dollars 
given us we must needs do the work 
ourselves, and oh, how cheerfully we 
would doit. Then should there by any 
chance be a few spare dollars I would 
buy books—books—books—to replea- 
ish my scantily filled shelves. 

Are my plans good? Would*they 
nct make a much better home @nd 
consequently make better the lives in 
that home? 








From Tennessee 
{Fourth ‘Prize Man’s Letter] 
GUY R. BURGESS 
If given five hundred dollars where- 


with to improve my home, I'd im- 
}rove it—that is, I wouldn’t put it 


The Girl in the Other Seat 
[From Page 23) 
gent patronage, “you here? -Resting 
up your nerves for the Vanderbilt, I 
suppose. You generally win it, don’t 
you?” 

“I'm hoping to win a number of 
things,’ replied Longstreet. Then ne 
followed Clarissa up the path. 

She didn’t pause, nor give him 2 
chance to speak to her, until they 
reached the ‘entrance to the veranda, 
and then it was only to ask him 
where his car was. When he pointed 
around the curve of the drive, she 
once more led the way. She paused 
beside it, and after a moment’s silence, 
reached over and patted the hood, in 
a friendly sort of way, with her hand. 
Then she turned<and held it out tv 
Longstreet. 

“T am sorry,’ she said. “Good-by.”’ 

He took the hand gravely, a little 
bit formally, perhaps and then relin- 
quished it. e pulled on his gauntlets 
and mounted to his seat. Then, as ne 
let in the clutch, he took one more 
look at her. It wasn’t defiance now 
that made her eyes bright. But she 
only smiled at him and shook her 
head. : 

“Good-by,”’ she said. 

“Poor Violet,” sighed Mrs Ells- 
worth. “You see she really does need 
a maid, Clarissa.” 

Symptoms 


Violet’s room showed the need of 
something, that was clear. Her dress- 
ing table was a chaos, the bed a mound 
of frocks that had, apparently, been 


tried and found wanting, in the process 
of completing that annihilating toilet 
that. Violet had madein preparation 
for Mr Sheldrake’s call this afternoon; 
the floor littered with shoes and stock. 
ings of various degrees ef frivolity, 
the half-open bureau drawers betray- 
ing a white confusion of French 
Winery. 

Mrs Ellsworth had been contem- 
plating this scene of devastation in 
helpless despair, for some time. Cla- 
rissa, who had just come in, began, 
methodically, setting things to rights, 

“I suppose it could be managed,”’ 
said Clarissa, 

Her stepmother had followed her 
example, in an ineffectual sort of way, 
and was pottering about over the 
dressing table, confounding the confu- 
sion worse, if that were. possible. 

“Tl know vou mean to be kind to 
Violet,” she said presently, pausing in 
the act of trying to screw the wrong 
cover on a jar of rosaline. “It’s just 
that you don’t understand her.” 

Then she caught a glimpse of Claris- 
se’s face in the mirror and turned 
round. 

“Of course, you’re not to think for a 
moment, Clarissa, that we forget, Vio- 
let and I, that, in a sense,we owe every- 
thing to you. Thanks to the terms of 
your grandfather's will.’’ 

“Please,” said Clarissa, 
ge over that again.” 

“Very well.” 

Her stepmother’s tone was injured, 
but perfectly dignified. 

“About that maid,” she continued. 
“If you and Violet could just*share 
one betweer you, . .” 


“we won't 


American Ag itu 


“But I don’t want a maid,” 
protested. “I shouldn’t know 
to do with her.” Par: 

“That's the point exactly,” said. 
Ellsworth. 

She scooped up an armful of thip 
that encumbered a near by armch; = 
added them to the confusion on 
bed, and seated herself, 
sigh. 

“A good maid could do wonders foal 
you, Clarissa. You’re really—well, jy 
a way, very good looking. I thoughy 
of it last night, when you Came int 
the hotel, although I was annoyegs 
with you for giving me such a fright 
I. thought to myself, Clarissa woul@ 
really be a pretty girl, if she o 
gave herself. the chance. But what @ 
state you were in, child!” 

She paused and pressed her lips 
together and sat a littie straighter 
the chair. Clarissa was busy hangip 
up clothes in one of the closets ay 
Mrs Ellsworth waited until she reg 
peared in the doorway. 

“And you haven't told me yet, » 
Clarissa, what it was that kept yous 
out until such an hour and in such > 
weather.” ; 

“No,” said Clarissa, “I haven’t told 
you. I’m afraid you'll just have jo 
put it down to one of my whims.” @ 

Mrs Elisworth rose majestically. a 

“You're your own mistress, efi 
course. Thanks to the terms of youry 
grandfather’s will, I’m powerless tgs ‘ 
say anything. But I must say, I don't = 
think you’re very considerate to re a 
mind me of it in this way.” 

She moved across the room to the © 
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into farm implements and aids and 
let my wife toil along with the sort! 
of housekeeping appliances her gran4i- | 
mother used. I should first have a: 
water system installed, so that a sink 
and that necessity of farm life, a 
hathroom, could be placed in my 
heuse. I wish every farm house could 
have a bathroom, and recognize the 
almost divine fact that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. “You cannot be 
pretty or sweet, or even good, unless 
you are clean,” , someone has _ ob- 
served, and there’s a lot of truth in it. 

Then, if there were enough left 
over, I'd have some sort of light- 
ing system introduced, for the crying 
need of many country homes today is 
light. I know one home in which 
the young people actually go off to 
bed by seven just because the two 
dim, cheap, smoky kerosene lamps 
that: ‘answer for lighting purposes are 
impossible to read or sew by, and 
there’s nothing else to do.- Think 
what these young folks are missing; 
they're being starved for books and | 
papers that they have no time to read 
in daytime, and this is a particularly | 
dull, unneighborly neighborhood. And 
that reminds me, I am so glad Miss | 
Margaret Wilson is doing such a great 
work in urging social centers in the 
country—Heaven knows, we need | 
them! 

If there were a few dollars to spare 
after the water and light question 
had been séttled—and if there was no 
other way, I'd settle the matter with 
a few big, brilliant, standard student 
lamps—I should use them toward 
making my wife’s kitchen the bright- 
est, cheeriest room in the house; with | 
flower-beds just outside, and a -rest- 
giving rocker with a pocket for mazga- 
zines on the vine-shaded back porch. 
This may seem like a detail, but ask 
any woman if it wouldn’t count for 
zauch! 





If you love music 
there should be a 
Victrola in your home 


A Victrola has no limitations—with a 
Victrola you can hear practically all the 
music of all the world sung and played 
by the greatest artists, bands and orches- 
For within the pages of the Victor 
catalog there are. more than 5000 vocal 


selections for you to 


Is there not a place for a Victrola in 
Some day you will surely 
have a Victrola, and when this day comes 
you will immediately realize that you 
have added to your home the one thing 
that will bring the greatest pleasure to 
every member of your family. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 


styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear. 
Write to us for illustrated Victor catalogs. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 


Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner G Co. i 
Canadian Dieibetoce 
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Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 
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Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 
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Hosiery for men, women and children. 
Guaranteed for one year. Must wear 
32 monthsorreplaced free. Agents 
having wonderful success. H. 

W. Price sold 60 boxes in 12 

| hours. Mrs, Fields tog 

| pairs on one'street. G. 


| W.Noblemade$3s5in 


one day. Sworn 
proof. Sold only 
through 


agents. 


Proposition that beats 
them all. Big money sure. 
a, apes of i ptm Write 


‘or terms samples. 
THoMAs Hosiery COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohig 
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for selling 12 packages Biuine at 10c each. 

Riffe fi tit dase in every way. When solid 

return our $1. 20 and we send rife. BLUINE 
PIFG, CQ., 275 Bill St., Concord Junction, Hass. 
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00 For A Name 
—== For This Pony 4 


J Witt give $25.00 for the best name for a beauti- 
Send the best name you 
can think of right away, for not only do you have a 
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CITY WILLIE 
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City Willie Has Dreams of a Brilliant Conquest 
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door that open 
there paused a 


way. 
= “Shall I tell 
e@-a maid?’ she asked. 
“711 tell her,”’ said Clarissa. 
Mrs Ellsworth disappeared into her 
gen room and closed the door de- 
wely—that, perhaps, is a little more 
rate than to’say she slammed it. 
issa frowned, one might over 
petulant outburst of a child, then 
on and finished her self-ap- 
ted task of reducing Violet’s room 
semblance of order That 
she went back into own 
m, which adjoined Violet’s the 
@de opposit: Mrs Ellsworth’s, and 
I communicating door. 
unlike Clarissa 
the circumstan 


nity of 


her own and 
in the door- 


into 
moment 


Violet that she’s to 


as 


on 


observ 
close rang 
ferred o Clarissa as a 
riyr, t he -néver thought of 
herself that w She had ‘sometimes 
wished, especial when Mrs Ells- 
warth’s referer to. her. grand- 
fifer’s will had been more than 
aly num: rous that she and Violet 
Might change. places The modest 
tompetence vhic! father had 
second wif which her 
would have 
Clarissa On the 
great fortune which 
had left her would 
h to Violet, with her 
ve of luxury, her social ambition, 
Se inability to do things for herself 
, perhaps, Cc thought, it 
t have developed Vivlet’s char- 
Tr. 
@iarissa had her.-own.-ideas - about 
we blessings of poverty. . Certainly, 
wee thought, it must be a lot harder 
be direct and square and. straight- 
Mward on not quite enough to live 
@ than it was with’ plenty. She 
solldn’t adust the balance herself. 
The great fortune was hers, but not 
bets to dispose of, and wouldn’t be, 
Uager the trust her grandfather's will 
S0 cautiously established, for a 
§00d many years yet 


“ Clarissa’s Fortune 


in the meantime, while her income 
Was ample for ali. three of them, it 
Some managing t6 make. it meet 
@)-Mrs Ellsworth’s ideas—hers and 
Violet’ s. Tt had not been. until 
Btissa was cighteen that the state 
of affairs was explained to her Her 
OW mother had died when she was 
born, and sh: barely three when 
her father had married the’ pretty, 
CORfidinge wido th a year-old child 
wher own, om old John Ells- 
Worth, the e lfather, must have 
@strusted at sliked cordially. 
Tie old man his son had died 
Within six mont! of each other 
MRE before Clarissa could remembe! 
Clarissa 1} ? remer 
W, or when the kno 
Some to her that the won 
BiWays called ‘mother 
ferent relation Violet fro 
Which she bor: 
Come about; prot 
Rumerable references to ‘‘poor 
8s the innocent victim of an 
Which had deprived her of an 
Ce, and to C as the 
Cause of it 
She had never been nt glected On 
contrary, she had discovered, as a 
SMall child, that her wishes were gen- 
aly acceded to and that-Violet’s fre- 
quently weren't Also, she had al- 
wa been fond of her stepmother, 
a child’s free, spontaneous affec- 
On, and she had never questioned 
r stepmoth« r’s affection for her 
dite, ere wasn’t more than a_ year’s 
Deasnence in their ages, but in every- 
sides years Clarissa was. much 


usu- 


her 
and 


would inherit, 


f grandfather 
meant so mu 


arissa 


so 


herself 
ubly, through in- 
Violet,” 
injustice, 
inheri- 


irissa nnocent 


biveier 4 
ta Peneereers 


older. Violet had been adorably 
pretty from babyhood, and, along 
with her prettiness, had gone an 
appealing way and a sort of facile af- 
fectionateness that ~-had won every- 
body’s heart, including Clarissa’s. Her 
mother was by no means the only one 
who had spoiled her. 

Of the two, Violet was the one that 
grown-up Visitors had admired, when 
they were little, and that boys and 
men fell in love with now that they 
were grown up. Clarissa, with her 
level-headed intelligence, her capacity 
for keeping her own counsel, and her 
frank directness, had always been 
Violet’s confidante, and had 
vastly more of these affairs 
Violet had ever dared to tell 
mother. 


than 
her 


Reflections 


The result of all this had had one 
far-reaching effect on Clarissa’s char- 
acter. Imperceptibly, and probabiy 
unconsciously, both Mrs Ellsworth and 
Violet had built up, like a stone wall 
around her heart, the idea that men 
naturally preferred Violet, and that 
anyone who manifested a preference 
for her, in any but a perfectly friend- 
ly, unromantic way, must be influenced 
by the knowledge that she, Clarissa, 
Was a great heiress. 

That sort of an idea would have em- 
bittered a girl of less force of char- 
acter’ than Clarissa’s or without her 
wholesome, almost masculine interest 
in the outside world—the world out- 
side herself As it was, she made 
friends impartially in both sexes, and 
impartially distrusted all the men who 
tried to make love to her. She wasn’t 
far wrong in doing that, for her cool, 
impersonal attitude toward men never 
gave them a chance to fall in love 
with her honestly. With younger 
boys, Jimmy Douglas, for example 
and people manifestly ineligible, she 
was less on her guard, and, as a con- 
sequnce, they unanimously adored 
her. 

None of this was in her thoughts, 
as she stood there, half undressed, 
looking gravely at her reflection in 
the mirror, but it made the back- 
ground for them. She was conscious 
of feeling rather lonely. She wished, 
rather suddenly and poignantly, for 
a—well—comrade. Someone she 
wouldn’t have to keep her own 
counsel with, someone she could give 
her thoughts to, as they came. There 
was that man she had ridden im the 
dark with last night... 

She brought up her thoughts sharp- 
ly, with a jerk, out of mere instinctive 
caution, then laughed at herself, and 
gave them free rein. 

Hadn't she just “good-by” to 
him an hourago? Dismissed him fitally, 
for no better reason than that his 
knowledge came rather too close 
one of Violet’s foolish secrets? It 
couldn’t do any harm to idealize him 
a little, to try to imagine 
comrade he might have 
the circumstances had 
different 

He had known her, 
to hear her speak 
said, as he saw 


Said 


made, if all 


been 


without 
As 
wasn't a 


he had 


boy 


soon, 


she 


She smiled over that, thinking with | 


friendly malice, how the speech would 
have shocked Violet, Violet and he 
mother were both outspoken in their 
disapproval of her riding things 

He had seen Violet, too, and had 
known she coulidn’t be the girl he 
had come to see. He hadn’t wanted 
her to be, that was the implication— 
and he knew nothing about either of 
them, had no _ preconceived ideas 
about heiresses, And so on He had 
compared her and Violet on their 
merits, and he had prefrred her. 

Mrs Ellsworth had said she’d be 
pretty, if she gave herself the chance. 

{To be Continued] 
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Wool Underwear Protection Outdoors 


You need underclothing that has warmth without weight; that allows 
you more freedom of movement than bulky outside garments do; that keeps 
in the warmth of your body and keeps out the cold. That's why you need 


al ) TRADE MARK 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


Wearing this, you can chop wood, shovel snow or do any other 
gockWo0ns. outside work as vigorously as you like—you won't find yourself envel- 

oped in a cold, wet garment that makes you afraid of cold winds. This 
4 underwear thoroughly absorbs perspiration, keeping your body dry. 


Exposition, Portland, Orego i , 
scarlet, camel’s-hair and fancy colors—75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.50 a garment. Rockwood’s Anti-tuberculosis Underwear, the 
White Plague Armor, is made of especially fine Australian and 
American wool, under the direct supervision of a physician. 

Look for the Rockwood label in the neck and waistband. If 
your dealer can't supply you, write to us. We'll put you in touch 
with one who can, and send you an interesting health let. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vermont 


Standard Wooren Underwear 














DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


HOOSIER sece:: FREE 


To try in your own home for 30days, Show yourfriends. Freight 
paid by us. Seod itt expense if you not want to 
keep i can buy the hx Factory 
Prices. Are heavily made, of the b 
mSmaterial, beautifully fuished 
absolutely surpass anything ev.r, produced 
in the World, Guaranteed for years by 
Dollar Bond, No matter where you live, you oan try ® 
HOOSIER in your own home thirty days, 
without a penny’s expense or obligation to 
ou. You can save enough on a single 
OOSIER STOVE to buy your winter’s 
fuel. Write or send postal teday for Large 
Free Ostalog “and pric : 
ment te select from. 


HOOSIER STOVE COMPANY, 
147 State Street, - MARION, IND. d 
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SNWODEL 8&O. 


f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio 








has a much more expensive, and en- 

tirely new and much larger full stream- 

line body, the finest electrical equip- 
ment, left-hand drive, demountable rims, 
and larger tires; in spite of the fact that it is 
made throughout of all first grade materials 
and first grade workmanship; in spite of the 
factthat it rides—due to its longer, improved 
and underslung rear springs—with the 
smoothness and ease of the highest priced 
cars—the price has not been advanced. 


T spite of the fact that thislatest Overland 


Such is the perfectly natural and eco- 
nomical result of manufacturing the greater 
volume of automobiles. 


Our greatly increased 1915 production 
has permitted us to again add materially to 
the size, comfort, value, merit, quality and 
completeness of the Overland without add- 
ing one dollar to the price. 


This is an achievement which no other 
automobile manufacturer is in a position to 
accomplish. 


The newest Overland is, without ques- 
tion or doubt, the world’s most extraordi- 
nary motor car value. 


Buy an Overland.and save money. 


Dealers are now taking orders for 
immediate delivery. 


Handsome 1915 catalogue on request. 


Here are listed a few of the 


many additions, enlargements 


and new 1915 features 
Motor; 35 h. p. 


More economical 

New full stream-line body 
Tonneau; longer and wider 
Greater comfort 

Instrument board in cowl dash 
Individual front seats, high backs 
Upholstery; deeper and softer 
Windshield; rain-vision, 
ventilating type, built-in 
Crowned fenders. 

Electric starter—Electric lights 
Electric horn 


All electric switches on steering column 


High-tension magneto— 

no dry cells necessary 
Thermo-syphon cooling— 

no pump needed 

Five-bearing crankshaft 

Rear-axle; floating type 

Rear springs; extra long, and 
underslung, 3-4 elliptic 

Easier riding 

Wheel base; 114 inches 

Larger tires; 34 inch x 4 inch 
Demountable rims—one extra 
Left-hand drive—center control 
Body:— beautiful new Brewster 
green finish 

Mohair top and boot 

High-grade magnetic speedometer 
Robe rail, foot rest and curtain box 


Please address Dept. 54 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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5 Passenger Touring Car 
2 Passenger Roadster 


Model 81 Prices: 


Two Passenger Roadster—$1050 
Four Passenger Coupe—$1600 
All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio 


Model 81 Prices: 


Delivery Wagon «ith closed body + $895 
Delivery Wagon with open body - 


$850 
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